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SAMMY. 


By F. Hopkinson SMITH. 


NT was on the Limited: 10:30 Night Express out of 
Louisville, bound south to Nashville and beyond. 

| had lower Four. 

When I entered the sleeper the porter was making 
up the berths, the passengers sitting about in each 
other’s way until their beds were ready. 

I laid my bag on an empty seat, threw my overcoat 
over its back and sat down to face a newspaper within 
a foot of my nose. There was a man behind it, but he 
was too intent on its columns to be aware of my presence. I made an 
inspection of his arms and hands and right leg, the only portions of his 
surface exposed to view. 

I noticed that the hands were strong and well-shaped, their backs speckled 
with brown spots—too well kept to have guided a plow and too weather- 
tanned to have wielded a pen. The leg which was crossed, the foot resting 
on the left knee, was full and sinewy, the muscles of the thigh well developed 
and the round of the calf firmly modeled. The ankle was small and curved 
like an axe handle and looked as tough. 

There are times when the mind lapses into vacancy. Nothing interests it. 
I find it so while waiting to have my berth made up; sleep is too near to 
waste grey matter. 

A man’s thighs, however, interest me in any mood and at any time. While 
you may get a man’s character from his face, you can, if you will, get his past 
life from his thigh. It is the walking beam of his locomotion ; controls his 
paddles and is developed in proportion to its uses. It indicates, therefore, 
the man’s habits and his mode of life. 

If he has sat all day with one leg lapped over the other, arm on chair, 
head on hand, listening or studying—preachers, professors and all the other 
sedentaries sit like this—then the thigh shrinks, the muscles droop, the bones 
of the ankle bulge and the knee joints push through. If he delivers mail, 
or collects bills, or drives a pack mule, or walks a tow-path, the muscles of 
the thigh are hauled taut like cables, the knee muscles keep their place, the 
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salves are full of knots—one big one in a bunch just below the strap of his 
knickerbockers, should he wear them. 

If he carries big weights on his back—sacks of salt as do the poor 
stevedores in Venice; or coal in gunnies, as do the coolies in Cuba; 
or wine in casks, or coffee in bags, then the calves swell abnormally, the 
thighs solidify ; the lines of beauty are lost; but the lines of strength 
remain. 

If, however, he has spent his life in the saddle, rounding up cattle, chasing 
Indians, hunting bandits in Mexico, ankle and foot loose, his knees clutched 
tightly, hugging that other part of him, the horse, then the muscles of the 
thigh round out their intended lines—the most subtle in the modulating 
curving of the body. . 

The aboriginal bareback rider must have been a beauty. 

I at once became interested then in the man before me, or rather in his 
thighs—the ‘‘ Extra’’ hid the rest. 

I began to picture him to myself—young, blond hair, blue eyes, drooping 
moustache, slouch hat canted rakishly over one eye; not over twenty-five 
years of age. I had thought forty, until a movement of the paper uncovered 
for a moment his waist line which curved in instead of out. This settled it— 
not a day over twenty-five, of course ! 

The man’s fingers tightened on the edges of the paper. He was still reading, 
entirely unconscious that my knees were within two inches of his own. 

Then I heard this exclamation— 

** It’s a damned outrage !”’ 

My curiosity got the better of me—I coughed. 

The paper dropped instantly. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ he said, bending forward courteously and laying his hand 
on my wrist, ‘‘I owe you an apology. I had no idea anyone was opposite 
me.’”’ 

If I was a surprise to him, he was doubly so to me. 

My picture had vanished. 

He was sixty-five, if a day; grey, with bushy eyebrows, piercing brown 
eyes, heavy well-trimmed moustache, strong chin and nose, with fine deter- 
mined lines about the mouth. A man in perfect health, his full throat browned 
with many weathers showing above a low collar caught together by a loose 
black cravat—a handsome, rather dashing sort of a man for one so old. 

‘*] say it is a shame, 4ir,’’? he continued, ‘‘ the way they are lynching the 
negroes around here. Have you read the Extra?’’ passing it over to me— 
‘** Another this morning at Cramptown. It’s an infernal outrage, sir! ”’ 

I had read the ‘‘ Extra,’’ with all its sickening details, and so handed it 
back to him. 

‘“] quite agree with you,’’ I said ; ‘‘ but this man was a brute.”’ 

‘*No doubt of it, sir. We've got brutal negroes among us, just as we’ ve 
got brutal white men. But that’s no reason why we should hang them with- 
out a trial ; we still owe them that justice. When we dealt fairly with them 
there was never any such trouble. There were hundreds of plantations in 
the South during the war’ where the only men left were negroes. We trusted 
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‘1 NEVER LEFT THAT PLOW TILL SUNDOWN,”’ 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
our wives and children to them; and yet such outrages as these were un- 
heard of and absolutely impossible. I don’t expect you to agree with me, 
of course; but I tell you, sir, the greatest injustice the North ever did the slave 


was in robbing him of his home. I am going to have a smoke before going 
to bed. Won’t you join me?”’ 

Acquaintances are quickly made and as quickly ended in a Pullman, 
Men’s ways lie in such diverse directions, and the hours of contact are often 
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so short, that no one can afford to be either ungracious or exclusive. 
The ‘‘buttoned-up’’ misses the best part of travelling. He is like a 
camera with the cap on—he never gets a new impression. The man with 
the shutters of his ears thrown wide and the lids of his eyes tied back 
gets a new one every hour. 

If, in addition to this, he wears the lens of his heart upon his sleeve, and 
will adjust it so as to focus the groups around him—it may be a pair of lovers, 
or some tired mother, or happy child, or lonely wayfarer or a waif—he will 
often get a picture of joy, or sorrow, or hope—life dramas all—-which will not 
only enrich the dull hours of travel, but will leave imprints on the mind 
which can be developed later into the richest and tenderest memories of 
his life. 

I have a way of arranging my own sensitized plates, and I get a certain 
amount of entertainment out of the process, and now and then a Rembrandt 
effect whose lights and darks often thrill me for days. 

So when this unknown man, with his young legs and his old face, asked 
me, on one minute’s acquaintance, to smoke, I accepted at once. 

‘‘T am right about it, my dear sir,’’ he continued, biting off the end of a 
cigar and sharing with me the lighted match. ‘‘ The negro is infinitely worse 
off than in the slave days. We never had to hang any one of them then to 
make the others behave themselves.”’ 

‘* How do you account for it?’’ I asked, settling myself in my chair. (We 
were alone in the smoking compartment. ) 

‘* Account for what?’ 

‘* The change that has come over the South—to the negro,’’ I answered. 

‘*The negro has become a competitor, sir. The interests of the black man 
and the white man now lie apart. Once the white man was his friend ; now 
he is his rival.”’ 

His eyes were boring into mine ; his teeth set tight. 

The doctrine was new to me, but I did not interrupt him. 

‘Tt wasn’t so in the old days. We shared what we had with them. One- 
third of the cabins of the South were filled with the old and helpless. Now 
these unfortunates are out in the cold ; their own people can’t help them, and 
the white man won’t.’’ 

‘Were you a slave owner?’’ I asked, not wishing to dispute the point. 

‘‘No, sir; but my father was. He had fifty of them on our plantation. 
He never whipped one of them, and he wouldn’t let anybody else strike 
them, either. There wasn’t one of them that wouldn’t have come back if we 
had had a place to put him. The old ones are all dead now, thank God !— 
all except old Aleck ; he’s around yet.”’ 

‘*One of your father’s old slaves, did you say ?”’ 

I was tapping away at the door of his recollections, camera all ready, 
hoping he would let me in. 

‘Yes ; carried me about on his back when I was so high,’’ and he meas- 
ured the distance with his hand. ‘‘ Aleck and I were boys together. I was 
about eight and he about fifteen when my father got him.”’ 

My companion paused, drumming on the leather covering of his chair. 
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I waited, hoping he would at least open his door wide enough to give me a 
glimpse inside. 

“Curiously enough,’’ he went on, ‘ I’ve been thinking of Aleck all day. 
I heard yesterday that he was sick again, and it has worried me a good deal. 
He’s pretty feeble now, and I don’t know how long he’Il last.’’ 

He flicked the ashes from his cigar, nursing his knee with the other hand. 
The leg must have pained him, for I noticed that he lifted it carefully and 
moved it on one side, as if for greater relief. 

** Rheumatism ?’’ I ventured sympathetically. 

‘*No; just gets that way sometimes,’’ he replied carelessly. ‘‘ But 
Aleck’s got it bad; can hardly walk. Last time I saw him he was about 
bent double.’’ 

Again he relapsed into silence, smoking quietly. 

*‘And you tell me,’ I said, ‘‘ that this old slave was loyal to your family 
after his freedom ?”’ 

He hadn’t told me anything of the kind; but I had found his keyhole 
now, and was determined to get inside his door, even if I picked the lock 
with a skeleton key. 

‘* Aleck !’’ he cried, rousing himself with a laugh ; ‘‘ well, I should say so! 
Anybody would be loyal who’d been treated as my father treated Aleck. He 
took him out of jail and gave him a home, and would have looked after him 
till he died if the war hadn’t broken out. Aleck wasn’t raised on our plan- 
tation. He was a runaway from North Carolina. There were three of them 
that got across the river—a man and his wife and Aleck. The slave-driver 
had caught Aleck in our town and had locked him up in the caboose for safe- 
keeping. Then he came to my father to help him catch the other two. But 
my father wasn’t that kind of a man. The old gentleman had curious notions 
about a good many things. He believed when a slave ran away that the fault 
was oftener the master’s than the negro’s. ‘They are nothing but children,’ 
he would say, ‘and you must treat them like children. Whipping is a poor 
way to bring anybody up.’ 

‘*So when my father heard about the three runaways he refused to have 
anything to do with the case. This made the driver anxious. 

‘« « Judge,’ he said—my father had been a Judge of the County Court for 
years—‘if you’ll take the case I’ll give you this boy Aleck as a fee. He’s 
worth a thousand dollars.’ 

‘¢ “Send for him,’ said my father. ‘T’ll tell you when I see him.’ 

‘So they brought him in. He was a big, strong boy, with powerful shoul- 
ders, black as a chunk of coal, and had a look about him that made you trust 
him at first sight. My father believed in him the moment he saw him. 

‘¢* What did you run away for, Aleck?’ he asked. 

**The boy held his head down. 

‘¢*My mother died, Marster, an’ I couldn’t stay dar no mo’.’ 

‘**Tll take him,’ said my father; ‘but on condition that the boy wants 
to live with me.’ 

‘¢ This was another one of the old gentleman’s notions. He wouldn’t have 
a nigger on the place that he had to watch, nor one that wasn’t happy. 
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‘*The driver opened his eyes and laughed ; but my father meant what he 
said, and the papers were made out on those terms. The boy was outside in 
charge of the Sheriff while the papers were being drawn, and when they were 
signed the driver brought him in and said : 

‘«*«He’s your property, Judge.’ 

‘* * Aleck,’ father said, ‘ you’ve heard?’ 

oS Fel ae, 

‘*The boy stood with tears in his eyes. He thought he was going to get a 
life sentence. He had never been before a Judge before. 

‘** Well, you’re my property now, and I’ ve got a proposition to make to you. 
There’s my horse outside hitched to that post. Get on him and ride out to 
my plantation, two miles from here ; anybody’ll tell you where it is. Talk 
to my niggers around the quarters, and then go over to Mr. Shandon’s and 
talk to his niggers—find out from anyone of them what kind of a master I 
am, and then come back to me here before sundown and tell me if you want 
to live with me. If you don’t want to live with me you can go free. Do 
you understand ?’ 

‘*My father said it all over again. Aleck looked at the driver, then 
at the Sheriff, and then at my father. Then he crept out of the room, got on 
the mare, and rode up the pike. 

*** You've thrown your money away,’ said the driver, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘ You'll never see that nigger again.’ 

“The Sheriff laughed, and they both went out. Father said nothing and 
waited. About an hour before sundown back came Aleck. Father always 
said he never saw a man change so in four hours. He went out 
crouching like a dog, his face over his shoulder, scared to death, and he came 
back with his head up and a snap in his eye, looking as if he could whip his 
weight in wildcats. 

‘“**P]l go wid ye, an’ thank ye all my life,’ was all he said. 

‘Well, it got out around the village, and that night the other two 
runaways—the man and wife—they were hiding in the town—gave 
themselves up, and one of our neighbors bought them both and set 
them to work on a plantation next to ours, and the driver went away 
happy. ' 

‘*T was a little fellow then, running around barefooted, but I remember 
meeting Aleck just as if ft were yesterday. He was holding the horse while 
my father and the overseer stood talking on one side. They were planning 
his work and where he should sleep. I crept up to look at him. I had heard 
he was coming and that he was a runaway slave. I thought his back would 
be bloody and all cut to pieces, and that he’d have chains on him, and I was 
disappointed because I couldn’t see his skin through his shirt and because 
his hands were free. I must have gotten too near the mare, for before | knew 
it he had lifted me out of danger. 

‘**What’s your name?’ I asked. 

** * Aleck,’ he said; ‘an’ what’s your name, young marster?’ 

“**Sammy,’ I said. 


‘“‘That’s the way it began between us, and it’s kept on ever since. I call 
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‘*yoU DON’T WANT ME HERE NO MO’, AN’ 
IM GWINE AWAY.” 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald . 





fj him ‘Aleck,’ and he calls me ‘Sammy’ 
—never anything else, even to-day.’ 

‘He calls you ‘Sammy’!”’ I said in astonishment. The familiarity was 
new to me between master and slave. 

** Yes, always. There isn’t another person in the world now that calls 
me ‘Sammy.’ ”’ 

My travelling companion stopped for a moment, cleared his throat, drew a 
silver match-safe from his pocket, relighted his cigar, and continued. 

‘‘The overseer put Aleck to ploughing the old orchard that lay between 
the quarters and the house. I sneaked out to watch him as a curious child 
would, still intent on seeing his wounds. Soon as Aleck saw me, he got a 
board and nailed it on the plough close to the handle for a seat, and tied up 
the old horse’s tail so it wouldn’t switch in my face, and put me on it, and I 
never left that plow till sundown. My father asked Aleck where he had 
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learned that trick, and Aleck told him he used to take his little brother that 
way before he died. 

‘* After the orchard was plowed Aleck didn’t do a thing but look after 
me. We fished together and went swimming together; and we hunted 
eggs and trapped rabbits ; and when I got older and had a gun Aleck would go 
along to look after the dogs and cut down the trees when we were out for coons. 

‘Once I tumbled into a catfish hole by the dam, and he fished me out ; 
and once, while he had crawled in after a woodchuck, a rock slipped and 
pinned him down, and I ran two miles to get help, and fell in a faint before I 
could tell them where he was. What Aleck had in those days I had, and what 
I had he had ; and there was no difference between us till the war broke out. 

‘* T was grown then, and Aleck was six or seven years older. We were on the 
border line, and one morning the Union soldiers opened fire, and all that was 
left of the house, barns, outbuildings, and negro quarters was a heap of ashes. 

‘* That sent me South, of course, feeling pretty ugly and bitter, and I don’t 
know that I’ve gotten over it since. My father was too old to go, and he and 
my mother moved into the village and lived in two rooms over my father’s 
office. The negroes, of course, had to shift for themselves, and hard shifting 
it was—the women and children herding in the towns and the men working 
as teamsters and doing what they could. 

‘* The night before I left home Aleck crawled out to see me. I was hidden 
in a hayrick in the lower pasture. He begged me to let him go with me, but 
I knew father would want him, and he finally gave in and promised to stay 
with him, and I left. But no one was his own master in those days, and in a 
few months they had drafted Aleck and carried him off. 

‘‘Three years after that my mother fell ill, and I heard of it and came 
back in disguise, and was arrested as a suspicious character as I entered the 
town. I didn’t blame them, for I looked like a tramp and intended to. The 
next day I was let out and went home to where my mother and father were 
living. As I was opening the garden gate—it was night—Aleck laid his hand 
en my shoulder. He had on the uniform of a United States soldier. I 
couldn’t believe my eyes at first. I had lost track of him, and, as I found 
out afterwards, so had my father. We stood under the street lamp and he 
saw the look in my face and threw his hands up over his head as a negro 
does when some sudden shock comes to him. 

‘** Don’t turn away fom me, Sammy,’ he cried—‘ please don’t, Sammy. 
Tain’t my fault I got on dese clo’es, ’deed it ain’t. Dey done fo’ced me. I 
heared you was here an’ I been tryin’ to git to ye all day. Oh, I so glad to 
git hold ob ye, Sammy, so glad, so glad.’’? He broke out into sobs of crying. 
I was near it myself, for he was the first one from home I had seen, and there 
was something in his voice that went through me. 

‘*Then he unbuttoned his coat, felt in his pocket, pushed something into 
my hand and disappeared in the darkness. When I got inside and held it out 
to the light, he had given me two five dollar greenbacks ! 

‘*T was sitting by my mother the next night about ten o’clock-—she wouldn’t 
let me out of her sight—when there came a rap at the door and Aleck came 
in. I knew how my father would feel about seeing him in those clothes. 1 
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didn’t know till afterwards that they were all he had and that the poor fellow 
was as bad off as any of us. 

‘* Father opened upon Aleck right away, just as I knew he would, without 
giving him achance tospeak. He upbraided him for going into the Army, told 
him to take his money back, and showed him the door. The old gentleman 
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could be pretty savage when he wanted to, and he didn’t spare Aleck a bit. 
Aleck never said a word—just listened to my father’s abuse of him—his hands 
folded over his cap, his eyes on the two bills lying on the table where my 
father had thrown them. Then he said slowly : 

‘**Marse Henry, I done hearn ye every word. You don’t want me here no 
mo’, an’ I’m ’gwine away. I ain’t a-fightin’ agin you an’ Sammy an’ neber 
will— it’s ’cause I couldn’t help it dat I’m wearin’ dese clo’es. As to dis 
money dat you won’t let Sammy take, it’s mine to gib ’cause I saved it up. I 
gin it to Sammy ’cause I fotched him up an’ ’cause he’s as much mine as he is 
your’n. He’ll tell ye so same’s me. If you say I got to take dat money back 
I got to do it ’cause I ain’t neber dis’ beyed ye an’ I ain’t gwine to begin now. 
But I don’t want yer ter say it, Marse Henry—I don’t want yer to say it. You 
is my marster I know, but Sammy is my chile. An’ anudder thing, dey ain’t 
gwine to let him stay in dis town more’n a day. I found dat out yisterday 
when I heared he’d come. Dar ain’t no money whar he’s gwine, an’ dis 
money ain’t nothin’ to me ’cause I kin git mo’ an’ maybe Sammy can’t. 
Please Marse Henry let Sammy keep dis money. Dere didn’t useter be no 
diff’ ence otween us, and dere oughtn’t to be none now.’ 

‘*My father didn’t speak again—he hadn’t the heart, and Aleck went out 
leaving the money on the table.” 

Again my companion stopped and fumbled over the matches in his safe, 
striking one or two nervously and relighting his cigar. It was astonishing 
how often it went out. I sat with my eyes riveted on his face. I could see 
now the lines of tenderness about his mouth and I caught certain cadences 
in his voice which revealed to me but too clearly why the negro loved him 
and why he must always be only a boy to the old slave. The cigar a-light, 
he went on: 

‘‘When the war closed I came home and began to pick up my life again. 
Aleck had gone to Wisconsin and was living in the same town as young Cruger, 
one of my father’s law students. When my father died I telegraphed Cruger 
inviting him to serve as one of the pall-bearers and asked him to find Aleck 
and tell him. I knew he would be hurt if I didn’t let him know. 

‘*At two o’clock that night my niece, who was with my mother, rapped at 
my door. I was sitting up with my father’s body and would go down every 
hour to see that everything was all right. 

‘¢«There’s a man trying to get in at the front door,’ she said. I got up at 
once and went downstairs. I could see the outlines of a man’s figure moving 
in the darkness, but I could not distinguish the features. 

‘** Who is it?’ I asked, throwing open the door and peering out. 

‘“** It’s me, Sammy—it’s Aleck. Take me to my ole marster.’ 

‘* He came in and stood where the light fell full upon him. I hardly knew him, 
he was so changed—much older and bent, and his clothes hung on him in rags. 





‘*T pointed to the parlor door, and the old man went on tip-toe into the 
room and stood looking at my father’s dead face for a long time—the body 
lay on a cot. Then he placed his hat on the floor and got down on his knees. 
There was just light enough to see his figure black against the white of the 
sheet that covered the cot. For some minutes he knelt motionless, as if in 
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prayer, though no sound 
escaped him. Then he 
stretched out his big black 
hand and passed it over 
the body, smoothing it 
gently and patting it ten- 
derly as one would a sleep- 
ing child. By and by he 
leaned closer to my fa- 
ther’s face. 

““Marse Henry,’ I 
heard him say, ‘ please, 
Marse Henry, listen. Dis 
yere’s Aleck. Yer would- 
n’t hear me the las’ time 
but yer got ter hear me 
now. It’s yo’ Aleck, 
Marster, dat’s whoitis. I 
come soon’s I could, Marse 
Henry, I didn’t wait a 
minute.’ He stopped as 
if expecting an answer, 
and went on. ‘I ain’t 
neber laid up nothin’ agin 
ye though, Marse Henry. 
When ye turned me out 
dat night in the col’ ’cause 
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on an’ didn’t want me to HAND, THE WHIP RESTING ON HIS KNEE, AS I HAD SEEN 
gill dat money to Sammy, HIM DO SO OFTEN WHEN DRIVING MY FATHER. 

I knowed how yer felt, 
but I didn’t lay it up agin ye. I ain’t neber loved nobody like I loved you, 
Marse Henry, you an’ Sammy. Do yer ’member when I fust come? ’Mem- 
ber how ye tuk me out o’ jail, an’ gin me a home? ’Member how ye nussed 
me when I was sick, an’ fed me when I was hongry, an’ put clo’es “on 
me when I was most naked? Nobody neber trusted me with nothin’ till 
you trusted me, dey jus’ beat me an’ hunt me. An’ don’t yer member, 
Marse Henry, de time ye gin me Sammy an’ tol’ me to take care on him? 
you ain’t forgot dat day, is yer? He’s here, Marse; Sammy’s here. He’s 
settin’ outside a-watchin’. Him an’ me togedder, same’s we useter was.’ 

‘* He got upon his feet, and looked earnestly into the dead face. Then he 
bent down and picked up one corner of the white sheet, and kissed it rever- 
ently. He did not touch the face. When he had tiptoed out of the room, 
he laid his hand on my shoulder. The tears were streaming down his face : 

‘* “Tt was jes’ like ye, Sammy, to send fo’ me. We knows one anudder, 
you an’ me—’ and he turned towards the front door. 

‘«* Where are you going, Aleck?’ I asked. 
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‘***T dunno, Sammy—some place whar | kin lay down.’ 

‘** You don’t leave here to-night, Aleck,’ I said. ‘Go upstairs to that 
room next to mine—you know where it is—and get into that bed.’ He 
held up his hand and began to say he couldn’t, but I insisted. 

‘*The next morning was Sunday. I saw when he came downstairs that 
he had done the best he could with his clothes, but they were still pretty 
ragged. I asked him if he had brought any others, but he told me they were 
all hehad. I didn’t say anything at the time, but that afternoon I took him to 
a clothing store, had it opened as a favor to me, and fitted him out with a 
suit of black, and a shirt, and shoes and a hat—everything he wanted—and 
got him a carpet-bag, and told Abraham, the clothier, to put Aleck’s old 
things into it, and he would call for them the next day. 

‘‘When we got outside Aleck looked himself all over—along his sleeves, 
over his waistcoat and down to his shoes. He seemed to be thinking about 
something. He would start to speak to me and stop and look over his 
clothes again, testing the quality with his fingers. Finally he laid his hand 
on my arm, and, with a curious, beseeching look in his eyes, said : 

‘¢*Sammy, all yesterday, when I was a-comin’, I was a-studyin’ about it, 
an’ I couldn’t git it out?n my mind. It come to me agin when I saw Marse 
Henry las’ night, an’ I wanted to tell him. But when I got up dis mawnin’ 
an’ see myself I knowed I couldn’t ask ye, Sammy, an’ I didn’t. Now I got 
dese clo’es, it?s come to me agin. I kin ask ye now, an’ I don’t want ye to 
*fuse me. I want ye to let me drive my marster’s body to de grave.’ 

‘**T held out my hand, and for an instant neither of us spoke. 

‘**Thank ye, Sammy,’ was all he said.”’ 

Again my companion’s voice broke. Then he went on : 

‘¢ When the carriages formed in line I saw Aleck leaning against the fence, 
and the undertaker’s man was on the hearse. I caught Aleck’s eye and 
beckoned to him. 

‘*¢ *What’s the matter, Aleck? Why aren’t you on the hearse?’ 

‘¢ “De undertaker man wouldn’t let me, Sammy; an’ I didn’t like to ’sturb 
you an’ de mistis.’ 

‘* The tears stood in his eyes. 

‘¢ “Go find him and bring him to me,’ I said. 

‘When he came I told him the funeral would stop where it was if he 
didn’t carry out my orders. 

‘He said there was some mistake, though I didn’t believe it, and went off 
with Aleck. As we turned out of the gate and into the road I caught sight of 
the hearse, Aleck on the box. He sat bolt upright, head erect, the reins in 
one hand, the whip resting on his knee, as I had seen him do so often when 
driving my father—grave, dignified, and thoughtful, speaking to the horses 
in low tones, the hearse moving and stopping as each carriage would be filled 
and driven ahead. 

‘“He wouldn’t drive the hearse back ; left it standing at the gate of the 
cemetery. I heard the discussion, but I couldn’t leave my mother to settle it. 

‘« ¢T ain’t gwine to do it,’ I heard him say to the undertaker. ‘It was my 
marster I was ’tendin’ on, not yo’ horses. You can drive’em home yo’self.’”’ 
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My companion settled himself in his chair, rested his head on his hand, 
and closed his eyes. I remained silent, watching him. His cigar had. gone 
out ; so had mine. Once or twice a slight quiver crossed his lips, then his 
teeth would close tight, and again his face would relapse into calm impas- 
siveness. 
At this instant the curtains of the smoking-room parted and the Pullman 
porter entered. 
** Your berth’s all ready, Major,’’ said the porter. 
My companion rose from his chair, straightened his leg, held out his hand 
and said : 
‘* You can understand now, sir, how I feel about these continued outrages. 
I don’t mean to say that every man is like Aleck, but I do mean to say that 
Aleck would never have been as loyal as he is but for the way my father 
brought him up. Good-night, sir,’’ 
‘ae He was gone before I could do more than express my thanks for his confi- 
dence. It was just as well—any further word of mine would have been 
superfluous. Even my thanks seemed out of place. 
o—e In a few minutes the porter returned with, ‘‘ Lower four’s all ready, sir. 
‘** All right, ’'m coming. Oh, porter.’’ 
‘Ye. a” 
‘** Porter, come closer. Who is that gentleman I’ ve been talking to?”’ 
‘*That’s Major Sam Garnett, sir.’’ 
‘* Was he in the war?”’ 

‘* Yes sir, he was, for a fact. Got more’n six bullets in him now. I jes’ 
done helped him off wid his wooden leg. It was cut off below de knee. His 
old man Aleck most generally takes care of dat leg. He didn’t come wid him 
dis trip. But he’ll be on de platform in de mornin’ a-waitin’ for him.’’ 


” 








REVE MARIN. 
By HENRY TYRRELL. 


‘Be be love is like the wide and changing sea— 





As deep, as mystic, in its doubts and fears ; 
At times as salt and bitter are thy tears 
As waves white-crested driven to the lee. 
DF Now raves the furious tempest wild in thee, 
Black devastation o’er thy pathway rears: 
Anon the smiling ocean reappears, 
All sparkling, radiant, dancing in its glee. 


Thy looks to me the vast horizon are, 
With mottling shades of violet, blue and green. 

What thoughts, what dreams, like dim sails flit afar! 
And then are gone as they had never been. 

The fateful sea I pray to in thine eyes ; 

It answers in thy songs and in thy sighs. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF THE REGENCY. 


By A. CONAN DoyLe 


T was in those stormy days of the early century when 
England, in an age of heroes and buffoons, had 
turned in her intervals of prize-fighting and horse- 
racing, Almack balls and Carlton House scandals, 
to grasp the sceptre of the seas, and to push Napo- 
leon’s veterans out of the Peninsula. The pract- 
ical jokers of St. James Street and the gamblers of 

Watier’s were of the same blood and class as the exquisites of Wellington or 

the Foleys and Balls whose foppishness aroused the anger of Nelson until 

their gallantry extorted his admiration. A singular effeminacy and a desperate 
recklessness alternated in the same individual, and the languid lounger of the 
evening was easily stirred -into the fierce duellist of the morning. Amid 
this strange society of brutality and sentiment there moved the portly figure 
of George, the Prince and Regent, monstrous on account of his insig- 





nificance and interesting for the inhuman absence of any points of interest. 
Weak and despicable, a liar and a coward, he still in some inexplicable way 
catches the attention of posterity as he did of his own contemporaries, and 
draws the eye away from better men. 

George the King was in his second and more fatal period of madness while 
George the Prince waited for his heritage and filled his father’s place. Twice 
a year the Regent should go to Windsor where the lunatic was kept, and 
satisfy himself as to his condition. It was a formality, but in the strange 
lumbering British constitution formalities are the ultimate rulers of all things, 
with Kings, Lords and Commons groaning under their tyranny. And so, 
sorely against his will, the weak foolish man abandoned his Brighton palace 
and drove northwards to fulfill his odious duty at the Castle. 

But he did not go alone. He was no lover of solitude at any time, and 
least of all when his work might be done or lightened by others. Sir Charles 
Tregellis shared his coach—Tregellis the arbiter of fashions, the gentle duellist, 
the languid rake, the weary gambler, the masterful lounger whose drooping 
eyelids and supercilious eyes could dominate the most high-blooded buck ™ 
Watier’s or in Brooks’. Lord Yarmouth was with them, the foxy-haired 
red-whiskered sportsman, and all day they drove through the weald of Sussex 
and over the uplands of Surrey until in the evening, ankle deep in playing 
cards, they saw the Thames wind through green meadows, and the huge dark 
bulk of the Windsor towers loom black against the gold and carmine of a 
September sunset. Another coach and yet another were on the London road, 
for it had been given out that the Regent had need of company and his friends 
were rallying to his call. 

Why should the Prince see his father?. It was enough to have paid his 
formal visit and to have received the reports of Doctor John Willis and his 
son. To the Regent an unpleasant duty meant a duty to be evaded. He 
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had seen his father once, and he had never forgotten it. It came to him 
still, that memory, when he lay restless at night, and not all his little glasses 
of maraschino could banish it from his mind. The royal state had always 
seemed so fenced in from unpleasantness of every kind! The whole world 
conspired to keep trouble away. But Nature would not join in the conspiracy. 
Nature was rough, brutal, unreasonable. This Prince had never heard one 
harsh or reproving word in all his life, save only from this stern old man, his 
father, and from the dreadful unutterable German woman whom he had 
married. Once or twice when the Commons had been asked to pay his debts 
there had been unpleasant speeches, but then he did not hear them and they 
only reached his ears in the mildest and least irritating form. Sycophants 
and courtiers filtered everything from the outer world. And now into this 
sheltered life, weakened and softened by indulgence, there came the brutal 
realities of disease. The King himself, the one man whose position was more 
august than his own, was struck into puling childish imbecility. George’s 
craven heart quailed at the sight of the foolish garrulous old man for ever 
pouring forth a ceaseless gabble of meaningless words. It brought home to 
him that there was a higher law against which all his prerogatives were vain. 
He shrank now from such an experience, and his quarters, with those of his 
friends, were placed at that wing of the Castle which was furthest from the 
chambers of the King. 

There were twelve of them at supper that night, and they sat late over the 
wine. The Prince drank deeply to clear away the weight which lay upon his 
spirits. This house of royal suffering cast its gloom upon him. And the 
others drank as much or more than he out of sympathy with their royal 
comrade, and because it was their good pleasure and the custom of the time. 
Sheridan, of the inflamed face and the ready tongue ; Hertford, the husband of 
the reigning favorite ; Yarmouth, his son ; Theodore Hook, the jester ; Tregellis, 
whose pale cheek flushed into comeliness upon a fourth bottle ; Mountford, 
with the lewd eyes and the perfect cravat ; Mackinnon, of the Guards ; Banbury, 
who shot Sir Charles Williams behind Chalk Farm—these were the men who, 
out of all the virtue and wisdom of England, had in his fiftieth year gathered 
as intimates round the English Prince. 

He lay back in his chair, as the decanters circulated, his eyes glazed and 
his face flushed. His waistcoat was partly undone and his ruffled shirt came 
bursting through the gaps, Laziness and liquors had made him very fat, but 
he carried himself in his official duties with a dignified solemnity. Now in 
his hour of relaxation the dignity was gone and he lolled, a coarse, swollen 
man, at the head of his table. At supper he had been amusing. He had 
two genuine gifts, the one for telling a story and the other for singing a song, 
and, had he been a commoner, he had still been a good companion. But 
his brain had softened and he was at a disadvantage with the seasoned men 
around him. A little wine would make him excited, a little more, maudlin, 
and then it was but a short step to irresponsibility. Already he had lost all 
sense of decency and restraint. He raged between his glasses at his brothers, 
at his wife, at the Princess Charlotte, his daughter, at the Whigs, the cursed 
Whigs, who would not come to heel, at the Commons who would not vote 
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‘‘TREGELLIS SPRANG FOR THE BRANDY DECANTER.”’ 
Drawn by B. West Clinedinst. 


him the money for which his duns were clamoring—at everything and every- 
body as far as they had ever stood in the way of his ever-varying whims. 
The baser of the company urged him onwards by their ready sympathy, the 
others looked downwards at their glasses, or raised their critical eyebrows as 
they glanced across at each other. And then, in yet another stage of his ex- 
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altation, he lied with palpably absurd vain-glorious lies which sprang from 
that same family taint which had laid his father low. Always behind the 
pampered, foolish Sybarite there loomed the shadow of madness. 

‘Yes, yes, he has done well enough,’’ said he, for the talk had turned 
upon the recent victories of Wellington in the Peninsula. ‘‘He has done 
well enough, but he is lucky in those who serve him. Now, at Salamanca—”’ 

They all glanced furtively at each other, for the delusion was well known 
to them. 

‘* At Salamanea,’’ he continued pompously, ‘‘ where would he have been 
if the heavies had not charged? And why did the heavies charge ?”’ 

‘ Because your Highness gave the order,’’ said some syeophant. 

‘* Ah ha, the thing has become public, then ?’’ said he exultantly. ‘‘ York 
tried to hush it up and so did Wellington, d d jealous of me, both of 
them—but truth will come out. 





‘* Le Marchant,’ said I, ‘if the heavies don’t charge, the game is up.’ 

‘** We cannot charge unshaken infantry,’ said he. 

**«Then by God, sir, I can and I will,’ said I. I rammed my spurs into 
my charger—a big black he was, with white stockings—and we went right 
into them. You can vouch for the story, .Lregellis.”’ 

‘*T can vouch for the story,’’ said Sir Charles, with an emphasis upon the 
last word, which caused a titter. 

‘* Sir Charles expresses himself cautiously,’’ said Mountford, eager to pose 
as champion of the Prince. ‘‘ He will, no doubt, vouch for the fact as well.”’ 

‘*T had not the honor to be there,’’ said Sir Charles wearily. ‘‘It is 
strange, Lord Mountford, that you should ask for a voucher for anything 
which the Prince has cited as a fact.”’ 

Mountford’s point had been turned against his own breast so adroitly that 
the befuddled Prince had not perceived it. He frowned darkly at his cham- 
pion, and shook his head. 

‘* Have you any doubts of the truth of what I have said, Lord Mountford ? 
Kh, sir? What?’’ 

‘** Not in the least, sir.’’ 


cor 


Then I must ask you, sir, to be more guarded in your language,’’ he 
pouted like an angry child, and Mountford flushed from his curling hair to 
his speckless, many-wreathed cravat. 

‘Do you return early to town, Sir Charles?’ he asked quickly, when the 
hum of conversation had been resumed. 

‘*T shall still be here at seven,’’ said Sir Charles, smiling gently. 

‘**T shall walk in the Eton meadows,” said Mountford bowing. 

It was the last walk he ever made without a stick. But the company cared 
nothing for a quarrel so discreetly conducted. The Prince was telling a story. 
He missed the point, but they guffawed with outrageous merriment. Hook 
vapped it with another which was all point but met with a languid murmur 
of approval. The talk turned upon racing, why Sam Chifney had been 
warned off the turf and why the Regent had abandoned Newmarket. There 
were drunken tears in his dull eyes as he told how scandalously he had been 
treated. And then it passed on to prize fighting. Yarmouth was a patron 
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of the ring, and told of Gregson, the North Country giant whom he had seen 
in Ward’s ordinary in St. Martin’s Lane. His father bet a hundred guineas 
against him in the coming fight, and the family wager was booked amidst 
shoutings and laughter. Then the talk came back to the never failing topic 
of women, and it was seen how a coarse and material age could debase the 
minds of men, and soil the daintiest of subjects. A shadow of disgust passed 
over the pale face of Tregellis as he listened to the hiccoughed reminiscences 
of the maudlin Regent. 

‘** By-the-way, sir,’’ said he, adroitly changing the subject, ‘has your 
Highness heard of the vogue which Captain Mackinnon has obtained? No 
function is i la mode without his exploit. Even Lady Lieven swears that 
the next ball at Almack’s will not be complete unless he goes round the room 
upon the route chairs and the instruments of the musicians.”’ 

The jaded appetite of the Regent needed eternal novelties to stimulate it, 








4 hy Hook had risen from the depths to the surface on account of his originality— 
an originality which was already losing its freshness. Everyone who had any 
talent or peculiarity, however grotesque, was brought to Brighton. Mackin- 

, non had never before been in the presence, and his fresh young soldier face 
was suffused with blushes at the words of Tregellis. The Regent looked at 
him with his glazed eyes. 

‘*Let me see, I heard of you, sir, but 1 am d——d if I can call to mind 
what you can do. Didn’t you kill a cat with your teeth at the Cockpit? No, 
that was Ingleston. Or are you the man who imitates a coach horn? No, 
by George, I’ve got-it! you're the furniture man.” 

Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*Go round any room in London on the furniture— never been beaten— 
haw! haw! Well, it’s close enough here, and any child could do it.” 

** Yes, sir,’’ said Mackinnon. ‘‘ It would be easy here.’’ 

**They tried to beat him at Lady Cunningham’s,”’ cried Banbury. ‘‘ They 
had but four chairs and a settee, but he climbed up’ the window and scram- 
bled round the picture rod. He takes some pounding, I tell you.”’ 

The Regent glanced round at the furniture, and staggering to his feet, he 
pulled off his plum-colored silken coat. 

‘*Coats off, gentlemen !’’ said he, and in an instant, young and old, they 
were all in their white cambric shirt sleeves. “ 

’ . 


‘*We'll all do it,’ said he. ‘‘ Every man Jack of us. By gad, Captain 
Mackinnon, we'll play you at your own game. ’Pon my life, a little exer- 
cise will harm none of us. Now, sir, give us a lead! You next, Banbury! 
a You, Yarmouth! You, Hertford! Then myself! And so, as we sit! 

And the man who is pounded shail drink a claret glass of maraschino for a 
punishment.”’ 
It was an idiotic spectacle, and yet one which was characteristic of an age 
{ when, in the highest circles, any form of ludicrous eccentricity was a more 
sure pass to popularity and success than wisdom or brilliancy. If wise and 
brilliant men—a Fox, or a Sheridan—did succeed in such circles, it was by 
reason of their vices rather than of their virtues. A Wordsworth or a Cole- 
ridge would have been powerless before a rival who crowed like a cock or had 
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a boundless invention for practical jokes. So it was that Mackinnon, with 
his absurd accomplishment, had taken London society by storm and shot 
over the heads of his superior officers into the select circle which shared the 
amusements and the vices of the repulsive George. 

Mackinnon, a little flurried at this strange game of follow-my-leader for 
which he was to be responsible, had risen from his chair. He was a tall, thin, 
supple lad, with a wiry, active figure, which bore out his reputation for gym- 
nastic skill. But there was nothing here to test his powers. As the Prince 
had remarked, any one could, with a little address, have made the circuit of 
the room without touching the floor, for the furniture was massive and abun- 
dant. From a chair he stepped onto the long brown oaken sideboard, strewn 
with fruit and plate. Walking along it, he found himself some few feet from 
an armchair, onto which he sprang. The others followed with shouts and 
cheers—some as active and light as himself, some stout from good living and 
unsteady from wine, but all entering eagerly into the royal joke. The courtly 
Banbury sprang with languid grace from the sideboard to the armchair, and, 
landing on the arm, rolled with it upon the ground. George, balanced among 
the dishes and wine-coolers upon the sideboard, laughed until he had to hold 


_ on to a picture to keep from falling. When he, in his turn, sprang onto the 


chair his two feet went through the bottom, amid shrieks of delight from his 
companions. ‘‘ Hark forrard! Hark forrard !’’ cried Hook ; and Mountford 
** yoicked ’’ like a huntsman. Onto the broken chair they bounded, one after 
another, until it was a bundle of splinters and upholstery. From there, with all 
the yapping and clamor of a hunt, they scrambled over a cabinet, and so along 
a chain of chairs that ended at the broad marble mantelpiece. Here was in- 
deed a perilous passage ; nothing but a high pier class upon one side, and a 
five-foot drop into an ornamental fender upon the other. Mackinnon tripped 
over, and then Banbury, Yarmouth, Hertford and the Prince, the last pawing 
nervously at the glass with fat, moist hands which left their blurred marks 
across it. He had shuffled his unwieldy bulk almost into safety, when sud- 
denly the shoutings and the cheerings died away, and a strange silence fell 
upon the rioters. Another sound, which had grown louder upon their ears, 
hushed their foolish outery. 

It was a long, monotonous, bellowing call ; a strangely animal uproar ; one 
deep note repeated again and again, but rising in volume to a retching whoop. 
For some minutes Tregellis and others had been conscious of the sinister 
clamor; but now it grew louder with every instant, as if some wandering: 
heifer were lowing down the corridor and rapidly approaching the door of 
their dining room. It was so overpoweringly loud that it boomed through 
all their riot and reduced them to a startled silence. For it was an extraor- 
dinary noise, animal in sound, but human in origin—a grim, mindless hoot- 
ing which struck cold into their hearts. They looked from one to the other, 
the grotesque line of coatless men, balanced upon the tables and the chairs. 
Who could it be who howled thus down the royal corridor? The question 
flashed from eye to eye, and it was the bloodless lips of George which found 
the answer. He had descended to a chair and stood there with frightened, 
staring eyes fixed upon the door. Outside there rang one last terrific whoop, 














TWO SONNETS 
as the door was flung open, and the mad King stood mowing and gabbling in 
the opening. 

He was in a gray dressing gown, with red slippers protruding beneath. His 
white hair was ruffled, a white beard fell over his chest, and his huge, pro- 
truding eyes rolled round him with the anxious eagerness of a purblind man. 
For a moment he stood thus, his hand upon the door, a piteous, venerable 
figure. Then the white beard dropped, the mouth opened wide, and again 
that discordant, horrible, long-drawn cry boomed through the room. At the 
same instant the frightened roisterers saw moving figures in the corridor over 
his shoulder, the startled faces of hurrying doctors, and heard the patter and 
rustle of their feet. Eager hands clutched at the old King, he was plucked 
backwards, and the door slammed behind his struggling, screaming form, 
There was a heavy thud within the dining room. Tregellis sprang for the 
brandy decanter. 

** Loosen his shirt,’’ said he ; ‘‘ hold up his head.’’ And a little group of 
flushed, half-drunken men propped up the gross and senseless form of the 
heir-apparent. 


TWO SONNETS. 


By Epirra M. THomas 
WHERE? 

If nothing, once create, be ever lost, 
But holds its being yet somewhere in space, 
Ah, set me on the fine elusive trace 
Of Beauty’s unreturning myriad host! 
Anoint mine eyes, that | may see the ghost 
Of last year’s rose, and all the tender race 
Of flowers that in some paradisal place 
Forget the flame of drought, the scourge of frost! 
Tell where is fled the perfume of the rose? 
Where lives the carol of the long-flown bird? 
Where now the sunset gold of yestereve? 
Why speak of these? What magic shall disclose 
Where dwells the voice that so my being stirred, 
The light of those lost eyes for which mine grieve? e 


FAR OTHERWHERE 
Far otherwhere, at some unknown still tide— 
Not morn, nor eve, nor windless noon of ours; 
Unknown the hour, unknown the springy flowers 
And the sweet odors borne from every side— 
Far hence I met her, the beloved who died! 
At sight of her the tears fell in warm showers. 
‘Be praise,’’ I cried, “unto the Heavenly Powers 
That sent at last great Death to be my guide!” 
Then raised she her deep eyes—all my lost light! 
Then slowly did she turn her shining head: 
“Whence comest thou, and who?’’ she softly said 
She, the beloved !—I, stranger in her sight! 
The while I gazed, the vision paled and fled, 
And round me trembled the wide startled night. 
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A TRAGEDY FROM THE TRIVIAL. 


By Mary E, WILKINs. 


faced south, and the wind was that way. The ribbon counter, 
where Charlotte May stood, was directly in front of the door, 
and all the gay ribbons hanging overhead from a wire and those 
suspended from their rolls on the edge of the case swung and 
waved, and wove together in the gusts of wind. Those over 
head were mostly in shades of orange, those on the case in 
blues ; between those dancing streamers of color Charlotte’s 
face—triangularly shaped, almost like a cat’s, with a mild 
fulness about the temples and innocently speculative blue eyes 
—appeared. Her hair was very fair, almost white, and she 
wore it in a quaint extreme of fashion which often caused 
people to turn and look after her. Her blue gingham shirt- 
waist fitted her nicely, and her blue ribbon tie was wound tightly around 
her throat, and fastened with a cheap brooch with a stone of turquoise blue 
china. Charlotte’s friend, Maud Lockwood, who stood beside her at the 
ribbon-counter, had told her many a time that no one could tell it from the 
real thing, and Maud Lockwood was regarded as an authority and was much 
admired. 

It is quite true that there are spheres which would make us all stars could 
we but find them for our revolutions, and Maud Lockwood had found hers. 
She was a handsome girl with such a subtle consciousness of her fine, trimly 
girded figure that she seemed to fairly thrust it upon one’s attention. It was 
also well known that she was not obliged to work in a store, being led to such 
a step only by the desire of certain extras in the way of dress somewhat be- 
yond the reach of her father’s purse. It is only choice, not necessity, which 
dignifies labor in the estimation of many who have always labored from 
necessity, and their fathers before them. A girl like Charlotte May, who had 
to work or starve, looked with envious respect at a girl like Maud Lockwood, 
who had to work or give tp her frills. Maud wore a real turquoise brooch, 
and the girl beside her often looked at it with a sentiment of complacency and 
no envy. She could not see that it was any prettier than her own, and she 
was not one to be disturbed by any pretence, if it were clever. 

The third girl, or rather woman, at the ribbon counter looked with gravity 
and illy concealed contempt upon both of them: the wearer of the real tur- 
quoise and the wearer of the sham. She would have worn neither. Neither 
the real nor the false ornamental superfluities of life had any place in her con- 
ception of its structure. She would have dispensed with all perianths and 
gargoyles in her architecture, and left but the pillars and brackets of support. 
In her opinion only use redeemed the existence of ornament. If she wore a 
brooch it was to fasten something, otherwise she left it in its little box in her 
bureau drawer. She had a plain gold one which had belonged to her mother. 
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** ARE YOU READY?’ THE YOUNG MAN ASKED AGAIN, THIS TIME WITH A NOTE OF SURPRISE, 
rHEN CHARLOTTE REPLIED, ‘ YES,’ HURRIEDLY, AND TOOK HER IHLAT. 


Drawn by G. A Davis 
This woman, Eliza Green, had been employed in Croshy’s for years, and 
was trusted. She went now and then to New York to purchase ribbons, and 
her judgment as to quality and value was good, although her own taste was 
scarcely showy enough to suit the folk of this cheap provincial manufactur- 
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ing city. She bought ribbons, as she looked upon the jewelry of her mates 
at the counter, with keen recognition of the taste of others, and contempt for 
it. She would under no circumstances have worn any of the ribbons which 
she purchased. 

Eliza Green was supposed to be quite well-to-do, having doubtless saved 
from her salary, which had been increased from time to time, and having her 
own home free from encumbrance. Eliza had inherited a comfortable square 
house, half of which she rented and lived herself in the other half. The 
house was some three miles from the city in a farming district. Next door 
lived John Woodsum, who presently came into Crosby’s, after hitching his 
horse before the store. 

It was hot that afternoon. The concrete sidewalks yielded and sprung un- 
der foot like sponge. The drug-store clerks wore white linen coats, and the 
waiting lines at the soda fountains were long. 

John Woodsum had no work that day. The factory in which he was em- 
ployed was running low, the midsummer heat seeming to affect the current 
of trade like that of a brook. He was going to marry Charlotte May, though 
few knew it. He had himself requested Charlotte not to speak of it. 

‘*Not that I’m doing anything that I am ashamed of, nor you either,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ but I don’t want folks talking about my affairs more than I can help. 
There’s three times a man has to be talked about, whether or no: when he’s 
born, when he’s married, and when he dies. I mean to get rid of all the 
others that I am able.”’ 

So John Woodsum had taken the girl to drive, and escorted her home from 
meeting, and as she had many other admirers nobody was sure. Indeed, the 
general opinion was that she would not marry John Woodsum. Eliza Green 
dismissed the matter with a single reflection when Maud Lockwood told her 
that John Woodsum had taken Charlotte to drive the Saturday before. 

‘*She has not enough sense,’’ she thought. 

Then she matched some ribbon for a customer, and thought no more about 
it. But when the young man stood in the store-door that afternoon she felt 
a little surprise. She glanced quickly at Charlotte and saw that her delicate 
face was a deep pink. John himself advanced upon the counter with no em- 
barrassment nor change of color, presenting that singular anomaly of utter 
rusticity with neither coyfusion nor shamefacedness. He wore his best 
clothes, but rose superior to even their clumsy stiffness. His face, large 
and somewhat heavy, had a certain dignity of expression which made up 
for alertness. People were wont to say that John Woodsum wasn’t so quick 
as some, but it would take a mighty smart.man to get round him. Even his 
new hat, much too large for him, which he did not remove when he ap- 
proached the counter, did not detract from his air of self-establishment. 

Eliza Green, who was rolling up some yards of blue ribbon, said: ‘‘ How 
do you do, John,’? and went on with her work. Maud Lockwood said : 


‘Good afternoon, Mr. Woodsum,”’ in her sweet, artificially modulated voice, 
with a nod and smile which she saw as plainly as in a looking-glass. 

Charlotte said nothing. She turned red, then pale, and half shrank away 
as John approached. 
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‘*Are you ready ?’’ John inquired, in a deep voice with no hesitation what- 
ever, and Charlotte gazed at him hesitatingly for a second, her lips trembling, 
and her cheeks quite pale between her loops of flaxen hair. 

‘*Are you ready?’’ the young man asked again, this time with a note of 
surprise. Then Charlotte replied, ‘‘ Yes,’’ hurriedly, and took her hat—a 
white, broad-brimmed one with perky bows of pale blue, turned up at the 
back with a profusion of cheap pink flowers—from under the counter, put it 
on with trembling hands, and slipped past her mates. 

‘*What’s Mr. Crosby going to say, dear, if you run away half an hour 
before it’s time to close?’’ inquired Maud Lockwood. ‘‘I saw him just now 
looking over here ; and he didn’t look any too sweet, I can tell you that.”’ 

‘*Mr. Crosby knows, and he’ll say nothing,’ John Woodsum returned 
shortly. Then he and Charlotte went out, she walking rather weakly and 
varrying her head bent, with never a backward glance, and he assisted her 
into his open buggy before the store. 

Maud Lockwood turned to Eliza Green, with a brilliant flash of eyes and teeth. 

‘* Know what that means?’ said she. 

Eliza Green shook her head. 

‘“‘They’re going to be married.”’ 

Eliza Green did not change color, but there was a swift contraction of the 
muscles around her mouth, and her eyes narrowed as before too much light. 

‘What makes you think so?’’ she asked, in her quiet, sustained voice. 
She rolled up some orange ribbon as she spoke, and not getting it quite 
straight, unwound it, and re-rolled it carefully. 

‘* Didn’t you see she had on her new white dress and her best hat?’’ 

Eliza nodded. She had noticed the flying white frills, and the pink flow- 
ers, as Charlotte went out of the store. 

‘* Well, John Woodsum had on his Sunday clothes, and they had arranged 
it with Crosby, and two and two make four. They’ve gone to get married. 
It’s just the way a stick like John Woodsum would set about getting married 
—no wedding and no anything. Charlotte has never had an engagement 
ring. I shouldn’t wonder if he didn’t give her a wedding one. Settling 
down with a man like’ that, to cook and mend—a pretty girl like her !”’ 

** Maybe she hasn’t.’’ . 

**Oh, yes, she has. Didn’t you see her face when he came in? A girl 
don’t look like that unless she’s going to get married, or buried, or do some- 
thing out of the common. Here’s Crosby. Ask him.”’ 

Mr. H. F. Crosby, who just then came sauntering up, passing some custom- 
ers with a suave hitch of his shoulders and an impatient wrinkle of his fore- 
head, was unmarried, and people credited him with an admiraticn for Maud 
Lockwood. She put her hand to her hair, and pulled her shirt-waist straight 
as he drew near. 

‘*Mr. Crosby,’’ she called, with confidential softness. Eliza Green went on 
rolling ribbons. 

**Well,”’ returned Crosby, and the frown deepened. His hair was of a 
deep shade of red, and his eyes were like blue sparks. He was considered 
handsome, except for his hair. 
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‘* You needn’t look so cross,’’ said Maud Lockwood, with a pout, carefully 
lowering her voice, that its familiarity should not be noticed. ‘‘ What has 
Charlotte May gone off half an hour before shutting up for? If you are get- 
ting partial, | want to give notice.”’ 

Maud laughed and her employer seemed to quail before her. There was a 
steady impetus about this girl which intimidated his nervous, irascible tem- 
perament, whose irascibility had no firm roots. Sometimes H. F. Crosby 
felt that Maud Lockwood could marry him if she chose, and he felt afraid of 
her. He tried to laugh, but with poor success, and his lips were pale. 

‘*They’ve gone to call on the minister, I guess,’’ said he. 

Maud laughed triumphantly. 

‘*There, you can’t cheat me!’ she cried to Eliza, who was interweaving 
the ribbons hanging from the line overhead as imperturbably as a fate. ‘* How 
long have you known it?’’ she asked Crosby. 

‘‘Last night,’’ he replied shortly, and turned away as some one spoke to 
him. ‘‘ First aisle to the left, madam,”’ he said to the inquiring woman, and 
was gone. 

Maud laughed again with shrewd malice. ‘‘ He’s hit. I suspected it,’’ 
she said. 

Eliza looked at her with the faintest shade of inquiring interest. 

**Oh, you never see things. He’s hung around this counter to see Char- 
lotte, day in and out. Folks thought it was me, but it wasn’t. . . . How- 
ever, I didn’t want it me. I wouldn’t marry a man like Crosby and put up 
with his tantrums. He’d have to get over’em grand Jively. But, on the 
whole, I’d just as soon take somebody that didn’t need to be made over. 
Made over things never fit so well,’’ said she, with an approving laugh at her 
own wit. 

Not another customer approached the ribbon counter that afternoon. When 
it was time to close, Eliza Green went home with her little lunch bag. She 
always carried her lunch for motives of economy. She walked, although the 
electric cars ran near her house, for the same reason. 

When she came within sight of John Woodsum’s house, which was just 
before her own, she saw a white flutter at the door, and knew that the bridal 
couple had got home. Eliza heard Charlotte’s little soft giggle, as she turned 
in at her own gate. She had no sooner entered her own room, than the 
woman who lived in the other side entered hastily, the scent of tea and bak- 
ing biscuit following her, and a child calling her back shrilly. 

‘*Do you know what has happened ?’’ she whispered, as slyly as if John 
and his bride were within earshot. 

‘* Yes,’ replied Eliza, taking off her hat carefully and folding her veil. 

‘Got married, without no weddin’ nor a word to nobody! Drove over to 
the minister’s in his own team, and brought her trunk under the seat. Land! 
I never had much to do with, but I got married in better shape than that. 
Had she said anything about it to you?”’ 

“No, not a word,”’ replied Eliza. 

The woman looked at her sharply. 
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I didn’t know but she had, as long as she worked at the same counter.”’ 
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‘She didn’t,’’ Eliza said. ‘‘If you can let me have a little hot water, | 
guess I won’t make up a fire to-night, it’s so warm.”’ 

‘¢You can have it jest as well as not. I see she’s got a handsome white 
dress on, and a hat with pink flowers. Had she worn ’em before?” 
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‘* Yes, I guess she had. 
‘l wonder if she’s got 
a new silk dregs ?”’ 








‘1 don’t know,’’ re- 
plied Eliza, getting a 
pitcher out of her pan- 
try. 

‘“T don’t be- 
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lieve she h: ad, 
said the woman. 
‘*Tt would be just 
like John Wood- 
sum not to want 
her to, even if she 
hought it with her 
own money. He’s 
awful tight- 
fisted.”’ 
‘*She didn’t 
have much to 
spend on silk dress- 


es,’ said Eliza; 
‘““not much beside’ her 
board and washing.”’ 

There was a scream from 
the woman’s child on the 
other side, and she ran, 
Eliza following with her 
pitcher. 

Every night when FElize 
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e THE PANTRY SHELVES, THE KITCHEN FLOOR, THE TABLE, 0) af 
THE CHAIRS, WERE |.ADEN WITH THAT NIGHTMARE came home from the stor 
OF UTTERLY FALLEN AND" UNEATABLE CAKE.” the woman gave her a bul- 
Drawn by G. A. Davis. letin of the happenings 
. next door. She had seen the bride at work in an old calico which had 


belonged to John’s mother, much too large for her, folded over, and pinned 
up. She knew John would not let her wear her store dresses at work. The 
bride had done the washing, and there were disgusted pointings at the drab- 
bled garments hanging on the line. Eliza thought with incapable reachings of 
imagination of Charlotte at the washtub, rubbing away at her husband’s 
heavy undergarments with those slender little hands of hers. Charlotte’s 
hands were the tiniest things: long-fingered and blue-veined. 

“ John Woodsum ought to hire a washerwoman,”’ said the other, and Eliza 
acquiesced, though calmly. She did not call on the bride, but when she 
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caught a glimpse of her in the yard she saw that she was greatly changed. 
Once, too, she came into the store to buy some needles and thread and ging- 
ham, and Maud Lockwood remarked upon it. 

‘*Such a pretty girl as she was,’’ she said after she was gone. ‘‘ It seems 
to me sometimes as if matrimony was nothing but a tomb for good looks. 
Sometimes I think I'll never get married.’’ 

However, Charlotte had not lost her prettiness, it was simply veiled and 
hidden beneath unwontedness and awkward plainness of attire. Her face was 
too delicately sharp and her forehead too high for her to wear her hair strained 
tightly back into a hard knot, yet that was the way she had arranged it since 
her marriage. 

‘*T don’t like your hair falling over your ears that way,’’ John had said; 
‘* put it back straight and show your forehead.’’ And she had obeyed. 

Charlotte also, when she was bidden, discarded all her little tricks of style 
and fashion, which, regarded from her husband’s practical point of view, were 
void of sense. There were no more wide collars of crumpled ribbons ; no 
jaunty puffings of blouses ; no garniture of cheap flowers, and, above all, no 
cheap jewelry—no jewelry of any kind, except her wedding ring. John had 
given her a wedding ring, though it was not the ostentatiously heavy article 
which her crude fancy had pictured. Charlotte had her girlhood fripperies 
packed away in her bureau drawers, and sometimes she looked at them, not 
so much with regret as with anxious bewilderment. She was not unhappy, 
being as fond of her husband as a spaniel, but was more or less anxious and 
bewildered, having developed within herself since marriage a painful willing- 
ness of obedience without entire capacity. .Charlotte, having lost her parents 
when young, had never been under the active necessity of 6bedience to any- 
thing, except Providence, and it is very easy to confuse Providence with one’s 
own wishes, especially in trivialities. It was easy enough for her to strain 
her hair tightly back from her blue-veined temples ; she could leave off rib- 
bons and brooches ; but in housewifely matters lack of training made her wil- 
ful against her will. 

It was a woefully kept house unless John Woodsum rose at dawn, and 
toiled until midnight after his daily work was done. And the waste, to one 
of his frugal turn, amounted to actual crime. Charlotte seemed absolutely 
incapable of learning the lesson of household thrift. She was devoid of do- 
mestic instincts. There was no guile in her, and a great tenacity of affection ; 
but she was simply organized and her feet went swiftly only in the ways in 
which they had been set. Her duties had been, as it were, single-threaded. 
The measuring and selling of ribbon, and furbishing up of her own pretty 
person, had no relation to the financial dij:/lomacy required in the simplest 
housekeeping to advantage. Her pleasures had been firemen’s- balls, and 
park entertainments, and electric car excursions, with vacations at a cheap 
shore resort. All these she had forfeited by her marriage. There were for 
her no more dances, nor summer vacations, nor, as a rule, electric rides. 
John regarded those as a waste of money. He still kept the horse which his 
father had used on the farm. Charlotte was never impatient, but sometimes, 
jogging to town behind the heavy, slow-plodding animal, meekly sitting at 
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her husband’s broad left shoulder, she looked with wistful eyes at the crowds 
whizzing past on the electrics. Her mind was forced back upon itself, and 
thought was to her hard exercise, and she liked crowds and rapid motion to 
take its place. She was like a butterfly deprived of its wings, yet with all its 
instincts of tremulous motion left, as she sat beside her husband, behind the 
solemnly advancing horse, but she looked often at him with perfect belief and 
devotion. By some idiosyncrasy, John’s old horse now and then shied vio- 
lently at the electric cars, though at nothing else—even steam rollers had 
failed to move him. Charlotte’s eyes would flash with sudden life when the 
old horse jumped. She was afraid, but she liked to be afraid, since the fear 
gave her a sensation of life and individuality. 

Though Charlotte did not enjoy driving in such wise, it was to her a respite 
from her household tasks, which daily filled her with more consternation and 
despair. John never lost his temper, never scolded her, but his steady dis- 
approval was as the face of a rock before her eyes. He was fond of the tooth- 
some, though perchance unwholesome, village fare which his mother had set 
before him from boyhood. He wanted light biscuits, and cake, and pie, 
though all must be concocted with a careful calculation as to the best possible 
results from the fewest and cheapest ingredients. 

When Charlotte made a cake or a pie, it was not only poor in quality, but 
she wasted her husband’s substance unmercifully. When he pointed out to 
her the flour left on the board, the sugar in the bow], her very soul was bowed 
in pitiful humiliation, and the depressing certainty that it would be no better 
next time. 

When Charlotte had been married three years she had become that sad 
anomaly, a creature at cross purposes with itself. She was completely under 
the sway of her husband’s will, as regarded her own, yet she was unable to 
accomplish perfect obedience to its mandate. 

Charlotte acquired a piteous little wrinkle between her eyes. She lost all 
her soft, childlike confidence of manner. She looked at her husband before 
she spoke, and yet never spoke to wholly please him, as she never did any- 
thing to wholly please him. She knew that John was not saving as much as 
he had expected to do. He had wished to purchase a piece of land adjoining 
his own, but another purchaser had anticipated him while he was hoarding 
his money. John had a fierce ambition to acquire a competency, and Char-, 
lotte knew that she was constantly balking it, although he never accused her 
of it and never reproached her. The waste in the little household was con- 
siderable, though they lived poorly by reason of her bad cookery. Charlotte 
seldom dared essay a cake or a pie, since her efforts had been so disastrous in 
that direction, that John had prohibited them. He had even placed her upon 
an allowance of flour, butter, and sugar and such things. 

‘* You must use no more than this for a month,”’ he told Charlotte with 
that intense soberness of his, which amounted in its effect to sternness. ‘‘ If 
you do, we must go without the rest of the time.’’ 

Ever since, Charlotte had studied the resources of the supply bags in her 
pantry as anxiously as a shipwrecked mariner. However, when the first of 
a month came with its replenishment of supplies, she sometimes felt a little 
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more confidence, and used them a little more recklessly. She was still so 
childish that she had visions as of eternity and inexhaustibility at the begin- 
ning of things. 

When John’s birthday fell upon the same day that the flour and sugar bags 
were renewed, a reckless spirit took possession of her. She would make him 
a birthdav cake. She waited until John had gone to the factory for the day, 
carrying his poor luncheon ; then she got out her mixing bowl and set to 
work. She studied laboriously a recipe in the cook book which John had 
bought for her, and strove to follow it as if it had been a Commandment, but 
somehow she failed. When she took the cake from the oven it was a soggy, 
heavy mass. 

Charlotte sat down and wept, and then the woman: who lived in Eliza 
Green's house came in, with a child tugging at her skirt. 

‘‘Why, what's the matter?’ said she sympathetically. She was a curious 
woman, but not unkindly. 

‘*T—I—made a cake for John’s birthday, and—and it’s fell,’’ sobbed 
Charlotte. 

‘* Why, make another ; what do you sit down and ery for ?”’ said the woman 
easily. She had a fair, pretty face, and her stout figure was draped in a baggy, 
pink calico wrapper. ‘‘ I’ve got a rule I never knew to fail,”’ said she. ‘‘T'll 
send it over by Stevy.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t, I ean’t !’ eried Charlotte in horror. ‘I can’t do that, and 
waste all this! I don’t know what my husband would say.’’ 

** Well, why don’t you make it over, then ?”’ 

‘*Make it over ?”’ repeated Charlotte vaguely. 

“‘Tt’s as easy as can be. You just put in an egg, and a little molasses, and 
a little milk, and a little baking powds r, and a little more flour, and stir it 
together, and bake it over again. I’ve done it dozens of times.”’ 

‘*What’s your rule ?”’ 

“Oh, IT haven’t got any rule. Just put in a little more of everything. 
You can’t fail. I never did. Use your judgment. Will you lend me your 
glass pitcher? My cousin and her husband are coming on the noon train, 
and mine got broken the other day, and the common one doesn’t look hardly 
fit to set on the table for company. You can’t fail on that cake. .I wouldn’t 
ery any more. It aint worth it.”’ 

Then the woman hurried away with the glass pitcher, while the child was 
tugging backward at her pink skirts, and Charlotte, with hope springing anew 
in her young heart, set to worl: to make over the cake. 

She added a little of everything as the woman had directed, but there was 
a result of which she had not been advised. The mixture filled two cake-tins 
instead of one, and the two went into the oven, and the two fell lamentably 
and utterly as the first had done. 

When Charlotte took them out and surveyed them, she did not cry any 
more. A curious change had come over her. All her individuality, which 
had been overawed, but not obliterated by those years of wedlock with a 
stronger nature, erected itself in full vigor, freed from all restraint by the 
courage of utter despair, 
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“JOHN GAVE ONE GLANCE AT CHARLOTTE, AND OPENED HIS MOUTH To & 
BUT SHE LOOKED AT HIM AS A BIRD MIGHT HAVE DONE, WITH A 
ROUND-EYED FASCINATION OF TERROR.’’ 


Drawn by G. A Davis 


Charlotte’s mouth was set hard, her eyes were like blue stars, there weit 


‘ 
red spots on her cheeks. She was: utt rly desperate and reckless. She made 
over the two cakes, and they were four, and she put them in the oven and 
they fell. 


Then she went on and on, and always the cakes increased by that terrific 
rule of progression which has the awe of infinity in it, and the cakes always 
fell. She used all her baking tins. She put the mixture in china bowls 
which she feared would crack in the heat, but she was too desperate to heed 
that. At the last she even used her best china tea-cups. 

The oven would not accommodate them all, and the pans stood about on 
the table, chairs and floor, awaiting their turn. She mixed and baked until 
she had used all her month’s supplies, and the cupboard was as bare as 
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Mother Hubbard’s. She exhausted the pile of wood which John had split 
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that morning, and split more herself with her weak, girlish arms, and at last, 
in the middle of the afternoon, the pantry shelves, the kitchen floor, the 
table, the chairs, were laden with that nightmare of utterly fallen and uneat- 
able cake. 

Charlotte took out the last loaves, and looked at them. She burned her 
fingers, but did not seem to feel it. Her eyes were still dry. Then without 
a moment’s hesitation she went into her bedroom, took her muslin dress, 
in which she had been married, out of her closet, put it on, and her old hat, 
with the cheap pink flowers. Then she packed a change of linen and some 
little things in a bag. She took nothing which her husband -had bought for 
her. Charlotte pinned the neck of her muslin gown with the sham turquoise 
brooch which she had not worn since her marriage, because John disliked it, 
and tied on a dotted veil, which he had also prohibited, over her face. 

Then she went out of the house, locked the front door, put the key under 
the blind, and took the next car to town. She had not a cent with her, not 
enough to pay her fare. She knew the conductor, and asked him, with a 
revival of her old childishly familiar mariner, to trust her till the next time, 
which he was glad enough to do, paying her fare out of his own pocket. 

‘* You’re a great stranger,’’ he said, with a smile, as he slipped back along 
the foot-rail. He was quite a young man. 

** Yes, I am,”’ assented Charlotte ; ‘‘ but I guess I sha’n’t Le so now.”’ 

The conductor gave her a half admiring, half curious look. Her eyes 
showed that she had been weeping, but there was an expression of gayety 
which was almost abandon on her face. Her cheeks reddened in the fresh 
wind, her flaxen hair tossed about her temples. People turned to look at 
her. 

Charlotte stopped the car at Crosby’s store. 

That night when John Woodsum came home and found his house redolent 
with sweets and spices, and the shelves laden with poor Charlotte’s multiplic- 
ity of cakes, and she gone, he was overwhelmed by misery, and the more so 
by the very absurdity and grotesqueness of the guise in which it came. He 
looked at the cakes and laughed while he groaned. It was like a strong man 
being drowned in sugar and water. He had not a doubt of it at all. These 
miserable, soggy attempts at cake, filling all his dishes, had their unequivocal 
significance in his eyes. Under a quiet and taciturn exterior he was abnor- 
mally sensitive and suspicious. He judged this to be a manifesto of all 
renunciation of wifely obedience and a mockery. Still he made up his mind 
that she would return, and he would be very mild with her. 

‘* After all she is childish, and I ought to have seen it when I married her,”’ 
he argued, without so much regret at a false step for himself as pity for her. 
‘*She might have done better with a rich man like Crosby who could have 
kept a hired girl,’’ he thought. 

He did not disturb the cakes, but kindled the kitchen fire anew, and sat 
down to wait for his wife, but she did not come. The fire went out. At nine 
o’clock he began to believe that she had rebelled utterly, made a mock at 
him and his frugality, and set in open defiance of him this enormous waste 
upon his very heart. 
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Then he went out to the barn, put the old horse in the buggy, and drove to 
town. It was a very hot night. As he passed an ice-cream saloon, he looked 
in the windows glittering with electricity and astir with electric fams. At a 
table full in sight sat Crosby, Maud Lockwood, and his wife. Charlotte had 
both round elbows on the table, and as he passed she looked up with that 
sweet, soft giggle of hers, more like an ebullition of general enjoyment than 
actual mirth, and it seemed as if she saw him, but she did not. 

John tied his horse and entered. He stood beside the table before they 
saw him. Then Charlotte looked up, and her jaw dropped and her blue eyes 
stared. But Maud Lockwood sprang to her feet glowing with anger. 

**You have come to look for your wife, have you, Mr. Woodsum ?’”’ said 
she. ‘‘ Well, she is making me a visit, and she is going to stay some time, 
and I am going to see that she has enough to eat, so she will look a little 
more as she used to do before you married her. She is having some ice cream 
now. I doubt if she has had any before since she was married. You can go 
home and let her alone, she is staying with me”’ 

John gave one glance at Charlotte, and opened his mouth to speak, but 
she looked at him as a bird might have done, with a round-eyed fascination of 
terror. That stung him into a coldness and stiffness of pride which seemed 
like death. John went out saying not a word, turned his old horse about, 
and went home. 

Then he recommenced his solitary life. He packed away all Charlotte’s 
little foolish fripperies and trinkets which he had held in such contempt, 
because they did not harmonize with his conception of her. Could he have 
put his feeling about them into words, he would have inquired the need of 
hanging ribbons and laces upon a flower for its further adornment. But poor 
Charlotte was no flower—only a girl with many follies of nature upon which 
the follies of life could catch and cling. 

John Woodsum’s nature was so essentially masculine, that these little girlish 
possessions touched him only to that selfsame contempt as he thrust them 
into the trunk. Yet he loved his wife, and his heart was wellnigh breaking 
for the loss of her, though she had, as he believed, deserted him and mocked 
him with such an extravagance of absurdity that it seemed to fairly rob his 
grief of its own dignity. John was not jealous; no doubt as to his wife’s 
faithfulness ever dawned upon him. That was no more in his conception of 
her than her helpless shallowness of nature had been. 

John sent the trunk to his wife, who had left Maud Lockwood and was 
boarding in her old quarters and working at the ribbon counter at Crosby’s. 
He was painfully conscious and angry at himself for it when he gave the 
address to the expressman who took the trunk away. He knew that he knew 
—that all the neighbors knew. One morning the woman who lived in Eliza 
Green’s house sent him some muffins for breakfast, and he sent them back. 

‘‘Thank your mother, and tell her I’ve had my breakfast,’’ he said to the 
little round-faced boy who bore them aloft in both hands. 

“That night the woman told Eliza Green, and Eliza for some reason felt 
indignant almost to repulsion with John’s wife when she stood next her at 


the ribbon counter the following day. 
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Charlotte was prettier than when she had stood there before, for the little 
shade of unhappiness and anxiety on her face accentuated it and gave it an 
interest beyond that of mere sweetness of color and outline. She had resumed 
some of her coquettish tricks of dress, and the sham turquoise again gleamed 
in her neck ribbon ; but she still wore her hair as John had directed. 

‘“Why don’t you do your hair the old way? you’d look a heap pret- 
tier,’ asked Maud Lockwood; and Charlotte giggled and said she didn’t 
know; but she never looped her flaxen locks over her ears as she had been 
used to do. 

Charlotte did not talk as much as she had done before her marriage. Her 
blue eyes had often a retrospective look. For the first time in her life she had 
a clearly defined object, a definite goal for progress. She was intent upon 
saving enough money to replace all the ingredients she had wasted in her 
luckless cake-making. Her weekly stipend was small—she had almost nothing 
left after her board was paid—but she saved every penny. She even did her 
washing in her own room and dried her clothes overnight in her window. She 
paid not a cent for carfares, always walking unless some one invited her to 
ride. She bought no new trinkets; she went without new flannels when 
winter came, and wore her old thin ones. Still she could save only penny by 
penny. She reckoned the cost of the supplies which she had wasted as about 
fifteen dollars. Then she took cold from wearing damp clothing only partly 
dried in her room and the thin flannels, and she was out of the store some 
weeks, with the doctor and medicine to pay for. Mr. Crosby paid her salary 
while she was out, and sent her fruit and flowers, and she began to realize that 
she had only to speak for still more. 

‘*He’s gone mad over you,’’ said Maud Lockwood ; ‘‘ why don’t you get 
divorced and marry him ?”’ 

Charlotte colored all over her thin, sweet face and her neck. She had grown 
very thin during her illness, and strange fancies were always in her brain. 
She did not feel like her old self at all. Sometimes she experienced a 
momentary surprise at seeing her familiar face in the glass. Possibly she was 
not the same. Nobody can tell what changes the indulgence of a foreign trait 
may work in a character, and it was with Charlotte as if a butterfly had de- 
veloped a deadly intensity. ‘ 

It seemed to her as if she never could scrape together that fifteen dollars, 
but none the less she persevered. She did not definitely plan what would 
happen should she succeed—whether she would return to her husband or not 
—but the fifteen dollars she must have for some reason. Whether it was love 
or revenge, or the instinct of blind obedience to a stronger nature, she did not 
know. She was not equal to self-analysis, but she began to think and to grow 
cunning with that cunning which springs most readily from the greed of 
acquisition. The next time Mr. Crosby sent her flowers she did what she had 
never done before—sent him a pretty note of thanks. 

Then he wrote to her, sending more flowers and fruit, and begging her not 
to return to the store until she was entirely restored to health. 

Charlotte returned to the store the next week, though she was not able. She 
was very thin, and she coughed hard. She was indescribably pathetic and 
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pretty, with her hollow blue eyes and her appealing smile, when her employer 
came to greet her. 

She thanked him and let her hand remain in his. He chided her gently 
for returning to the store and invited her to drive with him that afternoon— 
the air would do her good—and she consented. 

Eliza Green had heard the conversation, and when Mr. Crosby had gone she 
turned severely to the other girl. 

‘“Do you realize what you are doing?’’ she asked with more excitement 
than she had ever shown. ‘‘ As long as you bear a man’s name you have no 
right to lay it in the dust.’”’ 

But Charlotte stared at her with utterly childish wonder. 

‘‘What do you mean, Eliza?’’ said she. Then she coughed. 

‘She means that you mustn’t flirt with one man till you're quit of 
another,’’ said Maud Lockwood clearly, and laughed. 

‘‘T am not going to,’’? Charlotte replied simply between her coughs ; but 
she blushed guiltily, for she had an under motive 
which no one suspected. Charlotte did not get over 
her cold as she should, perhaps 
from her continuing to do her 
washing in her room and wear- 
ing poorly aired linen, and per- 
haps because she did not buy 
the medicine ordered by 
her doctor. 

After a while she could 
not be in the store at all. 

Mr. Crosby used to send 
delicacies and sometimes 
call on her. On pleasant 
days he took her to 
drive in an easy car- 
riage. People did not 
know whether to talk 
pityingly or reproach- 
fully. Maud _ Lock- 
wood defended her stoutly. 
But neither she nor any 
one dreamed for a moment 
of her real aim and mo- 
tive, which was ridicu- 
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lous to grotesyueness—she 
wanted to get that fifteen 
dollars. She alone knew 
by what childish wiles and 
cunning, planned in her 
sleepless nights while she SHE SAID, POINTING TO THE PARCELS.”’ 
lay coughing, drenched Drawn by G@. A. Davis. 


“THAT IS EVERY BIT AS MUCH AS I USED, EVERY BIT AS MUCH,’ 
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with the sweat of exhaustion, she brought it about; but one day Crosby 
brought her something which he had been made to know would please her— 
a real turquoise brooch set with pearls. The girl’s eyes flashed when she 
saw it. She fairly laughed. 

‘““What a tonic a bit of jewelry is to a woman!” Crosby said, laughing 
in return. 

‘Thank, oh, thank you!”’ cried Charlotte. ‘‘ Is it mine to do just what I 
want to with? Do you mean that?” 

‘* Of course I do,”’ replied Crosby wonderingly. 

That evening after dusk Charlotte stole out of the house, though she had 
been forbidden the night air. When she returned, stifling her cough on the 
stairs, lest her landlady hear her, Crosby’s turquoise brooch had been sold, 
and the fifteen dollars’ worth of provisions ordered sent to John Woodsum’s. 

The next day when John Woodsum returned from work, he found the 
parcels heaped on his porch. 

He was looking at them in a bewildered way when he heard a cough, and 
saw Charlotte shrinking back in the corner. John had heard some of the 
talk about Crosby, and his heart was bitter. He was about to turn away 
when he caught sight of her face. 

‘Are you sick ?”’ he asked, almost roughly. 

‘*] guess so,’’ she returned, shrinkingly. 

Then she made a weak little run to him, and he put an arm around her. 

‘That is every bit as much as I used, every bit as much,’’ she said, 
pointing to the parcels. 

‘*What do you mean ?” 

Charlotte told him incoherently, and he listened. 

‘‘Oh, my God!’ cried he. ‘* Come into the house, poor child.’’ 

The next day Crosby’s turquoise brooch was returned to him. Joi.a carried 
it to his boarding place, and the two men had a talk, at first with angry 
voices. At last they shook hands. The next day Crosby sent some white 
roses, and John himself put them in a vase beside Charlotte’s bed. 

‘He’s been real good,’”’ said she, ‘‘ and if it hadn’t been for him, I don’t 
know as I ever could have come home.”’ 

Charlotte lived only two months after her return. There was consumption 
in her mother’s family. Then, too, her willingness to yield to forces was a 
fatal element in this case. 

It was only the day before she died when Eliza Green came in to see her, 
bringing some jelly. Eliza looked unusually well, her face was clear and 
good, her voice was calm and pleasant. Charlotte’s nurse was not very 
tidy. 

Eliza moved softly about the room, setting things to rights. She covered 
up a dish lest the flies should get into it ; she put a cork in a bottle. Charlotte 
watched her with a wise regard in her hollow blue eyes. 

That night she said to John : 

“John, do you like Eliza ?”’ 

‘* Well enough ; why?” 

‘‘Nothing,’”. replied Charlotte, ‘‘ only—she is a good girl, and she is very 
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neat and orderly, and I don’t believe she would ever waste anything. 
John % 

‘*Oh, hush, darling !’’ cried John, in an agony. 

But Charlotte smiled. At the last she had learned her little lesson of 


obedience and thrift against all her instincts, and all her waste of life was 
over. 

















CROSSING THE MEADOW. 


By HATTie WHITNEY. 
Fairly betimes, when the gate of the day 
Swung on a hinge that was pink as a shell, 
We met in the meadow, just half of the way; 
And something he vowed that he wanted to tell— 
Something I couldn’t have known. 
Yet I gave him a toss, and gave him a frown, 
And turned away with my bonnet down, 
And twisted the frill and twisted the hem ; 
And sharply he snapped off a lily-stem, 
And each crossed the meadow alone. 


Flaming of noon, and a blaze in the air. 
Oh, but to drown in a meadow of green— 
Slipping away from the sun and the glare, 
Cool, silent clover for cover and screen, 
Kissed by a blossomy foam. 
The bells were harsh that the cattle shook 
As they waded down in a sandy brook 
To cool their flanks in the sleepy tide, 
Turning their lazy heads aside, 
As I crossed the meadow for home. 


With a soundless shoe and a gold-tipped wand, 
The Twilight lowered his silver bars, 
And the Day went through to the dim Beyond, 
To the Land of Dusk and the Field of Stars 
And breath of the dew-sown heather. 
In the faint light, woven of rose and gray, 
We met in the meadow, just half of the way. 
“Did you mean it?” he said, with a sigh and a frown. 
And I shook my head, with my bonnet down, 
And twisted the hem and twisted the frill; 
And it happed somehow, with the best of will, 
We crossed the meadow together. 

















A HAZARD OF HEARTS. 


By Atix JOHN 
CHAPTER I. 


HE steamship St. Lawrence had been a fashionable mail- 
boat in its day, crowded on its summer trips by 
wealthy Montreal and Toronto folk. 

Those days now lay. in the dim distance, though 
the St. Lawrence was still a good sea boat, albeit one 
of the slowest in the line, and one in which econom- 
ically minded or impecunious travelers could obtain 
passages at rates much lower than in some other boats. 

There were but a handful of any sort of passengers on this mid-December 
voyage, for who but the most homeless or friendless of wanderers, or those 
under the stress of the strongest necessity, would be willing to spend Christ- 
mas day out upon that desolate waste of grey, turbulent waters known as the 
North Atlantic ? 

Rarely there does a day’s sunshine reveal the blne-green light and purple 
shadows of that swaying, surging space. 

Rarely does the white flicker of a sail, or the long, grey trail from a steam- 
er’s funnel bring a trace of man’s existence into that chaos, which seems as 
though forgotten in the work of creation and left as in the space, before days 
were, when ‘‘the earth was without form and void ; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the waters.’’ 

Of these few passengers, who, from necessity or choice, had isolated them- 
selves from all familiar surroundings at the supreme festal season of the year, 
the greater part were men. 

There was a group of commercial travelers, keeping together in the smoking 
room, with much convivial consumption of the cheaper varieties of fluids, 
with much card-playing and noisy gossip of their craft. 

But there were three or four other men of another type, whose shabby clothes 
and unkempt appearance were emphasized by the trim prosperity of the dap- 
per little bagmen. 

The hands of these men bore marks of toil, and their faces were bronzed and 
roughened from contact with the extremes of summer heat and winter cold. 
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Yet the significance of untrimmed hair and shabby clothes was contradicted, 
with some of this latter group, by occasional flashes of voice or manner that 
betrayed a former contact with the great world. As these men earnestly dis- 
cussed the prospect of Klondyke mines or British Columbian ranches, a 
looker-on might have noticed some phrase or trick of expression which had 
been, a few years ago, a temporary shibboleth of the gilded youth of London 
clubland. 

Men from the wilderness of the great Northwest these, ranging in rank from 
the son of some great historic house who ‘‘ Faith, he went the pace and went 
it blind,’’ down to the farmer’s plodding son, to whom the ownership of his 
Manitoban acres was a perpetual awe and delight; but all, gentleman and 


OOKING AS 
rHOUGH HER 
WORLD HAD GONETO 
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PIECES AROUND HER. 
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yeoman, equally delighted to have secured a few winter months’ holiday 
in England. 

Amidst this miscellaneous masculine element only three women were to 

he counted. One was a New England sea captain’s wife, shrivelled into a 


sort of mummy-like condition by the storms of many seas, the suns of many 
lands. 


All day she sat in the respectable seclusion of the ladies’ cabin, exchanging 
experiences with the stewardess and sewing steadily on through the worst 
weather at garments for her two solemn, self-reliant little girls, who roamed 
the ship with the light dexterity of the stewards. 

Another woman was the bride of a commercial traveler, having come on 
board adorned with much cheap jewelry and a large feathered hat, amid the 
jocular farewells of a group of friends of much the same style as herself. This 
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lady, after the first hour, devoted to the consumption of candy, had never 
raised her head from the pillow for days. 

The third of the women passengers was the one who counted as a social 
fact. In the important point of immunity from sea-sickness she almost occu- 
pied the proud position of a heroine of romance. Almost, but not quite, for 
even Miss Thorne had disappeared from the saloon during the first bad blow 
that had met them near the Canadian coast, to reappear two days later with 
paler face and more languid movements. Many of the men, however, had 
done the same ; and small wonder it was, considering the tossing about which 
the St. Lawrence had sustained. 

But it was now the sixth day of the voyage, and Miss Thorne was by un- 
disputed right the ruling lady of the ship—Miss Thorne, whose young face 
and figure formed the pleasantest central spot to masculine eyes_in that dreary 
saloon, even though the set gravity of her face matched but too well with the 
fresh black that clothed her figure. 

No deck life had been possible during that week of storms, and as the poor 
old St. Lawrence did not boast of the modernity of a music room or library, 
Miss Thorne’s cushions and rugs were heaped in a corner of the red plush 
divan which ran round the saloon. This corner, being recognized as her own 
peculiar haunt, was approached by the Northwest men with deference when 
on social thoughts intent, or, rather, by the two or three from the Northwest 
to whom such social thoughts were a possibility. 

Even a returned African explorer can hardly be more susceptible to the 
attractions of feminine proximity than is a young Englishman who has spent 
two or three seasons on a lonely ranch or in a rough crowded mining camp. 

Young Charlie Hudson, who had been fretting and fuming at not getting 
home in time to spend Christmas among his assembled brothers and sisters 
and cousins, forgot his grievances when allowed to chatter at Miss Thorne’s 
side, or to help her to pour out tea on extra rough days, when the task was 
no sinecure. Captain Kerr, that kindly little Irish gentleman, kept her sup- 
plied from his own apparently inexhaustible stock of fiction, and asked noth- 
ing better than to be allowed to yarn away about the wife and children whom 
he was on his way home to join. 

And Mr. Stewart, tall, gaunt, haggard, with impassive face from which a 
pair of sportsmen’s eyes,looked keenly out under drooping lids—what part 
did he take in the group? 

Lounging in his usual listless fashion on the sofa, putting in some keen 
taunt or gibe at everything under heaven or earth, or else letting fall some 
queer out-of-the-way fact or hint at some startling bit of personal experience, 
as his share in the conversation, stoically indifferent to the severity of the 
storm or to the length of the voyage, utterly reticent as to any future after the 
landing at Liverpool—how was it that he had established a tacit footing of 
greater intimacy than had the other two? 

Wherein that intimacy consisted Miss Thorne might have been puzzled to 
say, and yet she felt that it was there, if only in a subtle comprehension of 
the seasons of each other’s dark moods. 

That she should ever be under the dominion of such moods was probably a 
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quite unconsidered theory to either of the other two men, for the girl’s manner 
might always have been marked by the same dreamy stillness—‘‘ the perfec- 
tion of repose,’’ Charlie Hudson called it, while Captain Kerr praised the in- 
telligence of so good a listener ; and it was only Mr. Stewart who guessed that 
that same manner might have been a blythe one but for the absent-minded- 
ness entailed by an overmastering recollection or anxiety. 

Pretending to doze in an opposite corner of the saloon, Stewart had watched 
the open book remaining with unturned leaves in the girl’s hands, while she 
stared ahead with the fixity that drew weary lines around the young mouth. 

‘** Looking as though her world had gone to pieces around her,’’ he said to 
himself as one who may himself have gone through that bewildering process. 

The surface reason for these times of sorrowful brooding seemed to lie in 
the new black dress that she wore. 

That the captains of Canadian steamships gather a fair amount of gossip as 
they come and go was a fact not unknown to Mr. Stewart. 

It did not take him long, in a late evening chat over a pipe in the chart- 
room, to get at the principal facts in Miss Thorne’s history. 

Her mourning was accounted for by the recent death of her father. He had 
been a well-known politician and legal light in Montreal, and, like so many of 
his kind, after living in careless ease, had died, leaving but a pittance for his 
heirs. In this case Miss Thorne had been the only sufferer, as her mother 
was long since dead and her brothers well established in professions. 

The captain had also heard rumors that the man to whom she had been 
engaged had behaved badly, and backed out when he had found how small 
her means were to be. 

** Hound !”’ 

‘*Well, yes. It-was a mean trick to play a girl.’’ 

‘* Where was she going to now?”’ 

The captain rather thought that she was going to Paris, where she had 
studied painting before the marriage of an elder sister had made her presence 
at home necessary. 

These were the facts elicited by Stewart and present in his mind now, as he 
sat in the usual corner, amongst the group around the tea-things. 

The short day was darkening in the early twilight of those all but Arctic 
regions. The ship rolled in long weary heaves, as though tired by her week's 
battle with wind and waves. 

The teapot and milk jug required to be each barricaded into their own sep- 
arate corner of the fiddles, while biscuit plate and sugar bowl slid harmlessly 
from side to side. 


Charlie Hudson had just made a rather late appearance, which was ex- 
plained by the resplendent pink-and-white frosted cake he carried. 

‘There, Miss Thorne !’’ he said triumphantly. ‘‘ You see I was not going 
to be done out of my Christmas cake. Wake up, you fellows! Don’t you 
know that it’s Christmas Eve?”’ 

‘*T hardly perceive a motive for wakefulness in that loudly proclaimed fact. I 
should rather consider it an incentive to ‘a little more sleep, and a little more 
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slumber,’ ’’ was Stewart’s languid retort, while Captain Kerr put the question : 
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‘* Where did you secure that booty, youngster? I trust that you have not 
been plundering the galley ?”’ 

‘*A small but judicious donation to the cook, my friend. I was not going 
to be done out of my Christmas cake. Miss Thorne, allow me to present a 
humble offering at the shrine of friendship,’’ and with a low bow, he placed 
in front of the girl the cake, on which in pink letters ran the words ‘‘ A happy 
Christmas.”’ 

As Miss Thorne looked up at him with a silent smile, the youth was seized 
with terrible misgivings that his friendly action might bring about the awe- 
some effect of a burst of tears. 

Captain Kerr also fluttered nervously under the same dread. Stewart alone 
guessed that that pathetic surface smile had as little to do with any emotion 
as the wan sun that had flickered through the clouds at noon had to do with 
any of mother earth’s kindly warmth. 

**T would give a fiver to know how that girl spent last Christmas Day,”’ 
was what he thought. What he said was: 

‘*Here is a knife to cut it with, OU gentle president of our humble feast. 
After all, the boy does occasionally have a happy inspiration. Give me a large 
slice, please, and I will try to revive some of the lost joys of my youth. It 
may make me feel young. It most probably will make me feel twice my 
usual age through the pangs of indigestion.’’ 

Meanwhile young Hudson had edged himself on to the seat on the sofa 
next to Miss Thorne’s corner. 

‘*You don’t know where I have been,”’ he said confidentially. ‘‘ Down 
into the steerage to buy a Christmas tree, or rather to hire it, for some of the 
men are taking them home to their families, which will be a little too late for 
the fair. At any rate, I have secured one ‘for this occasion only.’ ’’ 

‘‘ Whatever are you going to do with a Christmas tree ?’’ his listener asked 
in surprise. 

‘* Have a party, to be sure, and try to get the ghost of a smile out of those 
two goblin ancient mariner children. I warn you, all of you, that if I don’t 
have some species of entertainment to-morrow you will have me committing 
suicide, and leaving a demned, damp, moist, unpleasant body on your 
hands.”’ ' ' 

‘* Bodies are easily disposed of at sea,’’ was Stewart’s laconic comment. 

‘* Well—but to business,’’ Hudson went on. ‘‘I have the tree in an empty 
cabin next to mine. The head steward says that after dinner we may put it 
on the end of that far table and decorate it to-night, and that he will screen it 
off with a flag, and it can be all ready for to-morrow’s dinner table.’’ 

‘Dinner table! It’s to bea public affair, and you contemplate the bestowal 
of gifts on all the smoking room? So much for the courage of youth! And 
where are these same gifts to come from ?”’ 

‘*Gently, my friend, gently! One thing at a time!’’ rejoined Hudson, 
patting Stewart on the back. ‘‘ The public element is easily managed. Every 
one at the saloon table will be asked to contribute one gift, so that there will 
be a present for each person. These will be marked with numbers, duplicates 
of which will be drawn. Besides these, any personal gifts can be marked by 
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name, such as toys for the children. The steward has promised me fruit and 
sweets for ornamental purposes, but I don’t see any way to the toys. Do you 
think ’’—with an insinuating appeal to Miss Thorne—‘‘ that you could help 
me to make two dolls this evening ?”’ 

** Dolls !’’ the two men listeners simultaneously exclaimed. The lady 
stared at him for an instant, then, breaking into a laugh with a reckless echo, 
while there came a flash into her eyes and a bright pink spot on each cheek, 
she said : 

“Oh, yes; why not? All you ask is to make a happy Christmas to order, 
like the cake ; and dolls in the mid-Atlantic without materials. One task 
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‘*iT DID NOT TAKE HIM LONG . . . TO GET THE PRINCIPAL FACTS OF MISS THORNE’S LIFE,’ 
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seems equally feasible with the other, so why should we not attempt them 
both? Let me see. The doctor can surely furnish a supply of cotton wool 
sufficient for the internal economy of each doll. I think that I have some 
old white kid gloves which will make their heads and arms. You must go 
and beg for some rope yarn for hair, and see if any of the officers can lend you 


water-colors with which to do their faces.”’ 
‘‘T can supply the paints,’’ put in Captain Kerr, beginning to be interested. 
‘“‘That’s right. And now for the attire,’’ Miss Thorne went on. 
‘*T have a red and green silk muffler,’’ said Charlie Hudson, whose gorgeous 
attire had been a standing joke against him in his ‘‘ tenderfoot’’ days 
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‘Oh, it’s a pity to use it. I dare say that I can find some scraps,’’ and 
Miss Thorne hurried off to her cabin to rammage, while Captain Kerr started 
preparations for making cardboard furniture, and young Hudson went in 
search of the required materials. 

‘*Plucky girl!’’ commented Stewart to himself. ‘‘She is going to brave 
out in the right fashion this beastly Christmas time, which seems to have been 
invented as the last straw to suffering humanity. Half an hour ago it was 
just a toss-up whether she took it in that way or broke down altogether.”’ 

That evening the little group toiled with many jests over their self-imposed 
task. Gay bursts of laughter greeted the ever-increasing ghastliness of the 
dolls, with faces painted by Mr. Stewart, wild mops of tow hair manufactured 
by Charlie Hudson, and garments deftly sewn together by Miss Thorne. 

As the darkness of Christmas Eve gathered over sea and sky, the stars 
looked down on many an incongruous sight, but on few more original merry- 
makings than on that little group in the saloon of the St. Lawrence as she 
ploughed her slow way through the long sweep of the Atlantic rollers. 





CHAPTER II. 

CHRISTMAS morning dawned with a wan and watery sunshine over the 
troubled waste of waters. 

The first ‘‘ motif’’ of the day was, of course, ‘‘ tips’’—tips here, there, and 
everywhere, and the real and simulated cheerfulness which they entailed on 
recipient and bestower. 

It was in anticipation of these that the breakfast table had been made 
bright with English holly and mistletoe. Miss Thorne was the last to take 
her place at the captain’s table, and on her appearance there was almost a 
demonstration. Friendly were the hands stretched out, and hearty were the 
voices that sounded in ‘‘ Merry Christmas !”’ 

It would have been a bit of an ordeal to any solitary girl in mid-Atlantic, 
let alone to one whose black dress signified a new-made grave across the road 
that lay between her and last Christmas. 

But Miss Thorne gave no sign of finding it so. With smiling eyes and lips, 
and with deeply flushed cheeks, she was transformed into a brilliant woman, 
and even the bagmen gazed in open admiration as she stood, steadying her- 
self with one hand on the back of her chair, against the pitching of the vessel, 
while with the other she tried to meet the outstretched hands. 

‘** Happy Christmas to you all! A hundred happy Christmases, if you will 
only let me sit down first and shake hands afterwards! Captain, please tell 
them to sit down.” 

‘*To your seats, gentlemen,’’ the captain sonorously proclaimed in his broad 
Lancashire. ‘‘ Here, Miss Thorne, come under my protection ’’—turning her 
chair towards her. ‘‘ People must have their oatmeal porridge and bacon, 
Christmas Day or not, mustn’t they ?’’ 

‘‘[’m sure that it’s only out of flattery to you that Miss Thorne takes oat- 
meal porridge at all, captain,’’ Charlie Hudson audaciously announced. 

‘*Miss Thorne is far too sensible a girl for that,’’ was the captain’s answer, 
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as he bestowed a friendly pat upon her arm. In his honest heart was a warm 
sympathy with the girl, and his eye had grown dim as he watched the tall, 
black figure making its way down the saloon, and had thought of his own 
hearty girls at home. 

But no friendly greeting or gesture brought a shadow of softness to those 
grey eyes that morning. 

Brightly she discussed the topics of the day, which exist in whatever isola- 
tion. The various difficulties of the toys of last evening’s manufacture ; the 
position of the tree, and the hour of its unveiling ; the chances of dry decks 
and an hour’s constitutional ; the probable amount of the day’s run—were 
discussed with all the zest ever given on shore to the morning’s post and 
newspaper. 

It was an hour or so after breakfast, and Miss Thorne was in the saloon, 
busy putting her last stitches in one of the dolls. Mr. Stewart, looking very 
bristling in his long bear-skin coat and overhanging cap, appeared, making 
his way towards her. 

‘*Tt’s something that might almost be said to approach to a fine day,’’ he 
announced. ‘‘ There is a species of sunshine going on, and the decks are quite 
dry. I have put some bearskins in a sunny corner by one of the skylights, 
and I’m sure that if you were to wrap yourself up well, you might sit on 
deck for a time. You have not had a breath of fresh air for three days 
except in the companion way.”’ 

‘*Do you think that it is really worth the trouble?’’ she asked in an im- 
personal fashion, and then seeing in his insistent attitude that he did, and 
apparently too indifferent to argue the point, she yielded. ‘‘Oh well, | 
dare say that it might freshen one up a little bit. I seem to have forgotten 
that fresh air and sunshine existed. I have grown so used to this,’’ she said 
with a glance around the cheerless saloon. 

When she reappeared she was wrapped in handsome sealskin coat and cap, 
the dark richness of which brought out the lights and shades of the red-brown 
hair, and the delicate skin tinting, and altogether dispersed the haggard effect 
wrought by austerity of the dull black dress which she had been wearing. 

Seated on one bearskin and covered by another, she was well protected in 
a sunny corner. . 

Blinking from the bewildering effect of light and space, she looked up to 
the thin clouds drifting over the pale blue sky ; to the white gulls that swept 
in clamoring circles around the vessel, and crowded in her wake. 

The grey space of sea was streaked with blue-green patches of color where 
the sunshine reached it through clouds. Compared to the surroundings of 
the past week, there was a certain modified cheerfulness in the scene, but 
there was no frendly greeting to sea or sky in the grey eyes whose glance 
wandered over them. Their old charm to hearten and soothe was gone, and 
they were merely part of that world against which her whole nature was 
strung up, to stand at bay. 

Mr. Stewart had ensconced himself at her side and they were practically 
alone, a noisy group being absorbed in shuffle-board at the other end of the 
deck. 
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Miss Thorne sat watching the rise and fall of the railing against the purple 
horizon line, apparently feeling herself quite free from any necessity for con- 
versational effort. 

It was only after some minutes’ silence that Mr. Stewart spoke abruptly, 
‘I wonder if you would consider me very impertinent if I were to tell you 
that I have been pumping the captain about you ?”’ 

** About me ?”’ 

‘¢ About your circumstances ; your history.’’ 

She turned her gaze now to meet his fixed scrutiny, but her voice as she 
answered was but little changed from its usual calm indifference. 

‘*Oh, I suppose that is the usual way with people at sea. There is so little 
else than our neighbors to talk about, you know.”’ 

‘‘Then I am to stand convicted of idle curiosity?’? And there was an 
echo of disappointment in his voice. 

‘*Oh, no, we will call it by the more polite name of kindly interest, if you 
choose,’’ she scoffed. ‘‘ And may I ask if you found anything amusing or 


instructive in the facts which you elicited ?”’ 

He saw new how she meant to take it, and was ready for her. 

‘Well, perhaps amusing is hardly the word.”’ 

‘Thrilling, then? Surely you consider it thrilling, the story of the vir- 
tuous orphan reared in the lap of luxury, but left to look out for herself in 
the world, with a sufficient, or rather insufficient income to keep her in a 
state of genteel starvation, and bravely setting out to devote herself to art, and 


to scale the ladder of fame—that is what you heard, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Well, something like that,’’ he admitted. 

‘** You did not hear, I suppose,’’ she went on with a concentrated bitterness 
in her voice, ‘‘ that that same heroine had no illusions left as to that same 
art life that she was going to ; that she knew the limitations of her poor little 
skill, and looked to nothing but ill-rewarded drudgery ; that she was well 
aware what art life in Paris meant to gently bred Englishwomen ; that she 
loathed its shabby Bohemianism, its isolation from all that she had ever been 
or cared for. That, I suppose you did not hear?’’ 

‘*No,”’ he answered thoughtfully. ‘‘ No, but perhaps I guessed some of it.’’ 

‘‘T wonder what else your inquiries brought out?’ And in her words he 
could feel the restrained eagerness. 

For all his studied impassiveness, her quick eyes read the answer in his 
averted gaze. 

‘‘T see. You heard how the man whom I was on the point of marrying, 
backed out when he found I was not the wealthy heiress of his imagination.”’ 

‘* Yes, I heard that,’’ Stewart slowly admitted. She laughed with that 
hard little laugh which he had already heard that day. 

‘* Well, then, I think we may consider that you are now in possession of 
the main fact of my history. That being decided, you will perhaps tell me 
why you have so carefully led me into giving a sketch of myself. Or, perhaps 
you merely wished to impart a Christmas tale atmosphere, suitable to the 
occasion. People in Christmas tales invariably confide their past sorrows to 
the first person they meet, don’t they ?”’ 
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‘MR. STEWART HAD ENSCONCED HIMSELF AT HER SIDE, AND THEY WERE PRACTICALLY ALONE.” 


Drawn by George Bonawitz. 


Mr. Stewart stood these taunts with imperturbability. 

‘‘T must confess that the Christmas tale theory did not occur to me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but perhaps you will allow me to go on with my line of argument, and 
you shall see what I am driving at, presently.”’ 

He paused, and his listener murmured a polite ‘‘ Certainly,’ while a puz- 
zled curiosity began to dawn in her eyes. 

‘Tt is acknowledged, then, that I, by forgiven methods, am acquainted 
with the main fact of your recent history. Now, may I put another personal 
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question, and ask if you have, through the gossip of the ship, learnt anything 
of mine?’’ He put this question with the most matter-of-fact gravity, but 
Miss Thorne stared and laughed, and even flushed a little before she answered. 

‘* Really, I do think that your system of polite conversation is, to say the 
least of it, peculiar.”’ 

‘*There is method in my madness. Have patience with me. Won’t you 
answer my question ?”’ 

‘*T certainly cannot plead guilty to having put the captain through his 
paces about you ; but if it is any satisfaction to you to know, Captain Kerr 
did make you the subject of a discourse one afternoon.’’ 

‘‘To which you scarcely condescended to listen, I suppose. No matter. 
You must have gathered the main fact, that I am the latest edition of the 
Prodigal Son, going back to my feast of veal. Pah! I always loathed veal !’’ 

There was a silence, while he scowled out at the ever changing curve of the 
long waves, and she watched his face with a new touch of interest. 

With a start he roused himself. ‘‘ You heard that, of course?’’ he asked. 

‘*T heard that, in consequence of your eldest brother’s death, you are going 
back to take your place as heir to your father’s estates and baronetcy.”’ 

‘* Perfectly correct. But perhaps you did not hear that I am going back to 
a home from which, ten years ago, I was relentlessly driven out. There was 
no pity for the young fellow of twenty-five who had come a cropper on the 
turf. He might not even exchange into a line regiment and have another 
chance in life. No, he must go forth into those outer regions where there is 
‘weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth’ among such as he and worse 
Matabeleland jungles, Klondike mines—what matter where they go or what 
they do, so long as they never trouble again the virtuous ones at home. 

‘*So I went ; and when, the other day, their messenger reached me, it was 
to find me in possession of one of the tidiest ranches on the Saskatchewan. 
How I worked!—heavens, how I did work before the opening up of the country 
brought me prosperity.’’ He looked down reflectively at the lean, brown 
hands that had stood him in such good stead. 

‘* But it is hardly fair, in my innings, to burden you with such detail. I 
only wished you to understand the humor in which I am doing this home- 
coming. My mother, God bless her, was dead long before my smash-up. It 
was my brother’s wife, I firmly believe, who made my father so pitiless to- 
wards me. With what a rod of iron she ruled thosetwo men! I fancy that 
she rules my father still, more than ever probably since he has had a para- 
lytic stroke. Well, she and I shall meet again next week !”’ 

He seemed to dwell on the thought with sullen menace as he tugged at his 
moustache. 

Miss Thorne looked at him with a new sense of comradeship. 

‘** Fate has dealt hardly with you,’’ she said, ‘‘and yet your troubles may 
be over now.” 

‘* While yours are just beginning,’’ he retorted quickly. ‘‘ But that is be- 
side the point. What I want to prove now is that you and I look on the 
world from the same standpoint. We have no ties, owe nothing to anyone, 
claim nothing from anyone. That is so, is it not?” 
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‘* As far as I am concerned it is,’’ she agreed. 

“Your prospects are such that almost any change would be an improve- 
ment.”’ 

**Oh, no; I might bec me blind, or lose the use of my limbs.”’ 

In spite of a growing nervousness, she was attempting to maintain her 
former scoffing manner. 

‘We won't take those possibilities into account at present. My 
on the contrary, are what might be termed brilliant.”’ 

‘*T trust that the contrast you draw adds to your satisfaction in them,”’ 
she said, with a touch of pardonable petulance. 

** Now, I wonder what you would say if I were to ask if you were 
to share these prospects as my wife ?’ 

A startled impulse turned her face toward his, but she only met 
scrutiny and restrained earnestness. He was certainly not jesting 

‘*T should say that you were suffering under a momentary aberration of in- 
tellect,”’? she retorted, her voice sharp with wounded pride. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
are not aware that Captain Kerr also informed me that you had a wife in the 
Northwest.’’ 

An unruffled calm greeted this announcement, which Miss Thorne had ex- 
pected to be crushing. 

“Oh, he did, did he? That’s not playing fair. You should have 
told me that you had heard that. Well, | was just going on to tell you 
about it.”’ 
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Miss Thorne’s astonishment was apparently too deep for words, so she re- 
mained silent, only sending one hasty glance to measure the distance between 
her and the shuffle-board players, in case of the apparent lunatic becoming 
violent. Was thére anything which his quick eye did not take in 

‘*Don’t be alarmed,’’ he said soothingly. ‘‘ Really, I am not one of the 
returned lunatic ranchers.’? Then with a short laugh: ‘It is solitude that 
works the lunacy business, and I have not suffered from that. Look here 
-—and he bent forward towards her, leaning one elbow on the deck—“ will 
you promise me not to misunderstand me and fly off at a tangent of virtuous 
horror at what I paged to savy? On my honor; I only mean you well. You 
believe it, don’t you? 


’? 


From under the shaggy pent-house of his fur cap his eyes looked up at her 
with a novel touch of pleading in them. She drew a long breath and waited 
a moment before answering, half reluctantly, as though held in the grasp of 
his stronger will. 

‘* Yes. Somehow, I think that I do, although I don’t in the least know 
why I should.” 

He answered, with the doubt gone from his voice : 

** As long as you do, the rest doesn’t matter. I am afraid, though, that I 
must go on being autobiographical. I hope it won’t bore you very much. 
Here, let me put this umbrella up behind you to keep off the wind.”’ 

And with a dexterous movement he had erected a screen between them- 
selves and the shuffle-board group, which in the course of the game had come 
close behind the corner. 
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The sea-gulls screamed and wailed overhead. The thud, thud of engines 
and screw went on as ceaselessly and remorselessly as the wheels of fate, and 
it was to these accompaniments-that James Stewart told his tale. 


CHAPTER IIL. 

‘“ You must remember,’’ said Stewart, ‘‘ that I don’t come from the fash- 
ionable Northwest—the Northwest with a supply of English wives and Amer- 
ican paper novels and C, P. R. globe-trotters. I regret to say that my regions, 
away up on the Saskatchewan, are much more the genuine article, undiluted 
by any such alleviations. If ever I had any visitors they were mostly lum- 
bermen. I daresay that you may have caught a passing glimpse of such 
beings—enough to know what brutes they can be.”’ 

‘*T have seen them in the Ottawa streets, when they come down in the 
spring. They seemed more like wolves than human beings.”’ 

‘* Yes; they are pretty wolfish. Well, it was my fate, one fine evening, to 
have ridden into the riverside settlement just as a lot of these same brutes 
had got on a most tremendous spree to celebrate their home-coming. Most 
of them were taking it jovially ; but one had struck out on a line of his own, 
and when I passed his shanty was knocking about his poor little half-breed 
wife—a big-eyed little woman who, once or twice, when I had had a stress of 
laborers on hand, had come out and cooked for me. 

‘She came shrieking out into the road, with the brute after her, and it 
wasn’t in human nature to resist the impulse to jump down and give him 
something in return. Although he was pretty drunk, he was able to make 
some sort of a fight of it, and just as I was beginning to get him punished a 
bit three or four others came streaming out of a bar opposite, so, after a look 
to see that my Dulcinea had made herself scarce, I jumped on my horse and 
got out of the place pretty quickly. A fearful thunderstorm came up over the 
mountains as I rode home, and lasted at intervals all night. The next morn- 
ing, when I opened the door, there was a poor bundle of wet rags huddled up 
against it, and a pitifully bruised face looked up out of it. It was Mathilde 
Boutillier, the lumberman’s wife. 

‘* At first I couldn’t make head or tail of her feeble wailing ; ‘but in the end 
I got out of her that her husband had turned her out, saying that if I chose 
to stand up for her she had better come to me, for he was certainly done with 
her. He had further emphasized the remark by locking up their shanty and 
starting off down the river on one of the rafts. 

‘She seemed to take it quite for granted that he had power to transfer her 
in that summary fashion, and had at once set off to tramp across country in all 
that pitiless storm. Fortunately for her, the dawn comes early in those April 
nights, or the huddled mass of wet rags would have been found in the open 
instead of at my door, and dead instead of alive. Well, I took her in—what 
else was there for me to do? And I suppose that by all the laws of respecta- 
bility that should have been the end of the story, save as regards the cooking 
of my dinner ; but it wasn’t, you see.”’ 

He paused and glanced tentatively at his listener, and saw that she sat mo- 
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tionless, the lines of her mouth drawn a little harder, as though from the 
strain of thought, but with no disapproval manifested. 

‘“‘[’m not quite cur enough to go on the world-old excuse, ‘the woman 
tempted me,’ and I won’t deny that the winters seemed a bit less desolate 
with a spaniel-like devotion awaiting one indoors. In a year or so my boy 
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was born, and then Nemesis stepped in and seated himself opposite me at the 
fireside—my boy, who grew daily more like the old portraits at home, and yet 
who could never take his place as a Stewart of Orkwell. 

**And then I swore to give him a better place in the New World than ever 
one of his ‘forebears’ had held in the Old. It was in those days that I toiled 
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and grubbed for money like any miser. And I was lucky. I speculated in 
the new mining regions, and everything I touched succeeded. The opening 
up of the country gave me fresh markets, and I was a prosperous man. 

‘* But the sting was none the less for that, when, about this time last year, 
there came letters from home. Some wandering missionary, with the usual 
busybodyness of his kind, had taken them tales of the prosperity and appar- 
ent respectability of the prodigal son. My father sent a long letter, dictated 
to my sister-in-law, and interlarded by her with texts and appeals to Provi- 
dence. She had, however, it appeared, appealed to Providence in vain for an 
heir. After fifteen years of marriage she was childless, and her honeyed con- 
gratulations on the birth of my boy must have been as bitter for her to write 
as for me to receive. Neither of us, though, need have troubled ourselves. 
My boy was three years old and able to toddle about at my heels, when one 
day I rode home to find his stiff little body being carried up from the pond to 
the house. with the water dripping from his clothes and yellow curls. Nemesis 
had found him out, too, poor little chap !”’ 

Stewart’s voice grew rather choky, and he paused for a moment. With a 
sudden impulse, Miss Thorne leant over and lightly touched his arm. 

‘* Thank you,”’ he said abruptiy, and then, recovering himself, went on : 

‘The priest came from the nearest settlement to bury the poor little chap 
with all due form. He had christened him when he was born, so that there 
was no difficulty about that. 

** Besides the funeral, he did another priestly job—that of frightening the 
poor mother into fits with the announcement that the child’s death was due 
to her sin, and with threats of eternal brimstone to follow. 

‘*So having accomplished that nice piece of work, he left us to the contem- 
plation of that little white cross on the hillock opposite the house, and with 
all the flaming terrors of purgatory rampant between us. 

‘* Luckily for me, harvest time was coming on, and I was too busy by day, 
and too tired by night to think—but without thinking, there was always the 
latent knowledge that the purpose I had worked for was gone. 

‘The harvest was over, and the first winter days were as gloomy inside as 
out. The poor woman was crushed by priestly terrors, and had once or twice 
broken out that she must go and ask the nuns to take her into the convent, 
to end her days there, and make her repentance, and pray for the child’s soul. 
Poor thing, I believe that what mind she had never fully recovered the shock 
of the child’s death. 

‘It was on this state of affairs, with the long winter ahead of us, that there 
came a telegram from Orkwell with news of my brother’ s death—‘ Home, come 
home at once. Bring your family,’ it ended with. I sat and chuckled over 
it. It seemed such an irony of fate! And then I blessed God that my boy was 
dead, and that that woman could not brand him with a cruel name. 

**T might have felt some grief for my brother’s death, if he had ever been 
anything to me save a bugbear of respectability held over my erring head. 

‘All at once a great longing for my old identity came over me. To go 
back and be my first, my real self again, and let all these hard ten years of 
ceaseless toil fade into a dream. To go back to a life of ease and pleasure, 
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and assured place. To wear decent clothes and sit at a decent table once 
more. Then I looked at Mathilde, crouching by the stove, looking more 
squaw-like with every fresh tear she shed. 

**T could give her no place in that new life. I had bought my lesson and 
knew that my race must.be saved from her, but could I desert her? If she 
had shown one sign of clinging to me, I am not sure but that even then I 
might have sent back word that I belonged to the new life, and would have 
set to work to make myself a place in my new country. 

‘*But the fates willed it otherwise. While this ceaseless problem was 
haunting me through the day’s round, I came in one twilight to find the priest 
in possession—very much in possession, too, for he was about to carry Ma- 
thilde off with him. She had her few worldly goods already done up in 
a bundle, and though she wept and wailed, was quite determined to go. 

‘*So I did my best to get the business through as quickly as possible. | 
told the priest that I was leaving the country, but would place in his hands a 
sum for her maintenance. Then I watched them drive off towards the settle- 
ment, behind the hillock where the white cross stood up against the dark sky, 
and went back into the empty house, a free man. 

‘*The next day I cabled to my father that I was coming home at once, and 
that my boy was dead. As to the wife, I said nothing. Then I put my 
foreman in charge, and started off to see what was the next move in the game. 

‘*There, do vou see anything very heinous in all that?’’ He turned a look 
of keen inquiry on his companion, who met it unflinchingly. 


‘*No,’’ she said. ‘‘ No, | suppose that, judging by men’s usual standards, 
you are not to blame for anything much, so far. Only,’ she hesitated, “1 
do not see how it can possibly fit in with——’’ 

‘With you?” he interrupted. ‘‘ Well, bear with me a little longer. You 


see, I am now going back, with my family in utter ignorance as to any details 
of my life. 

‘“My father has no power to do me out of the baronetcy or the estates that 
go with it, but he can do what he likes with the lands on which are situated 
the collieries which supply the cash that makes the whole thing worth having. 
I received just before starting, another of his and my sister-in-law’s joint 
epistles, saying that if he were’satistied that my life was a thoroughly reformed 
one, he would at once make a will leaving everything to me. 

‘* Tf, on the contrary, there appeared to have been any dubious events in 
my recent life, every penny that he had power to will should go to my sister- 
in-law and to the charities that they are both interested in. 

‘And so you see, the fat would be in the fire should those two get word of 
Mathilde. 

‘“My father cannot live very long. He had a second stroke after my 
‘brother’s death, and is quite helpless.. I had made up my mind to tell them 
that my wife was dead ; but even that had its risks. If I were going to say 
so at all, I should have done so when I sent the first cable, and have got 
them used to the idea before they met me. 

‘* Anything else, however, means handing over the best part of the prop- 
erty to that woman, and giving her the chance of branding my boy’s name. 
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By heaven, she shall never do that!’’ And the lean, brown hands clenched 
fiercely at the intolerable thought. 

Evidently feeling that the crisis of his confidence had come, he spoke 
quickly, as though choking back any misgivings. ‘‘It was only yesterday 
that the idea of a new solution dawned upon me. Your answer decides it. 
Will you marry me as soon as we land, and come to Orkwell and represent 
my five years’ wife?”’ 

Throughout the last half-hour Miss Thorne could not but see these words 
at the end of the conversation. All the same, they struck her like a blow 
and a deep, painful flush of shame burned her face. 

‘*As a ‘habitant’ woman? As the mother of the dead child? It is impos- 
sible,’’ she said, her voice sharp with pain. 

Stewart watched her closely, but spoke with apparently unabated courage. 
‘*Please think it over a little bit before you decide. Surely, the place and 
position might be worth some sacrifice on your part.”’ 

‘* But not such a sacrifice as that! Tied toa man I have known for a week, 
and who only professes to use me to further his own plans. Attempting an 
impossibility in playing a part for which I am utterly unfitted, before the 
daily scrutiny of a hostile woman! What do I know of how a ‘habitant’ 
woman would feel or act in such a position? How could I pretend for a 
moment to feel a mother’s grief?’’ Again the flush of excitement was lost 
in the painful wave of crimson. ‘‘The whole thing would be exploded in a 
week,’’ she finished decisively. 

For a moment Mr. Stewart looked as though he might, on his side, wax 
wrathful ; then, controlling himself, he spoke persuasively, ‘‘I never could 
have entertained so far-fetched an idea for a moment, if I had not seen how 
resolute and self-reliant you were—if I had not known how without family 
ties and hopeful prospects you are. 

‘* Tf there are difficulties in playing such a part at Orkwell, are there no 
difficulties ahead of you in the Paris life? And surely, you over-rate these 
difficulties. You say that you cannot play the part of a habitant. You for- 
get that they are totally ignorant of how such a part should be played. You 
are half French, so you told me. Well, that fact supplies the necessary 
exotic element in her eyes. She won’t expect you to be what you can guess 
that poor soul to have beef. It is not as though it were for Jong. It is only 
to give her time to feel that the game is up, and that she had better clear out ; 
and for me to get the will made, and then the difficulties are over.”’ 

‘** And then what becomes of me?’’ she asked with a hard contempt, to 
which he responded gravely : 

‘Then, you are the honored wife of the heir ; mistress of my father’s house. 
It is something to consider.’’ There was a pause, then he went on in a 
gentler voice. ‘‘ As for being tied to me, I can only say that I should endeavor 
to repay my indebtedness to you by a loyal consideration ; that I make no 
claim of any kind upon you save of a defensive and offensive alliance. For 
the rest, you thust know that 1f I had not admired and respected you, I 
should hardly have been willing to place my future so entirely in your hands. 

‘“* Don’t you think that, considering all this, you might promise to think it 
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‘“‘T don’t know, I don’t know,’’ Miss Thorne murmured feebly. ~All at 
once there seemed something very forlorn and girlish about her. The lips 
that had been so firmly set were tremulous, and the grey eyes bright with 
tears. 

A sudden kindly smile lightened the intensity of Mr. Stewart’s face. 

‘*Don’t be so frightened of me,’’ he urged gently. ‘‘On my honor, you 
can trust me. Surely there are many worse motives in marriage than loyal 
comradeship on both sides ! 

‘** But I have tired you out now. Just promise me that we may talk it over 
again, and I will go away and leave you in peace.”’ 

Miss Thorne was by way of being rather strong-minded, at least she tried 
to think herself so, often feeling the most feminine weakness when she had 
best persuaded others of her stony-heartedness. 

But now every pretence at stoicism suddenly abandoned her, and left her 
to gasp out helplessly, ‘ep. yes, I promise, Only, please go away now.”’ 

As Mr. Stewart walked off to the other end of the deck, she sat with clasped 
hands, staring at the endless changing curve of the dark waves, and thinking 
how very simple it would be to walk over to the railing, wait until that side 
dipped low to meet the rising curve, and slip over. In a moment she would 
be in the white, churning wake of the steamer, and then. But no, that were 
rank cowardice, and there was that in her blood which made cowardice an 
impossibility. While youth and strength lasted, she would fight on—when 
they went, then let all the rest go too. 

(To be continued. ) 
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By SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


S a lark with broken wing, 
Fluttering in the lowly grass, 
Ne’er may soar, yet still may sing 
To the dream-white clouds that pass, 


Scorned of fate, and maimed by wrong, 
Still to thee I lift my song. 


As a star with faithful light, 
Hidden by the glorious day, 

Keeping still its lustre bright 
Till the glory dies away, 

If thy happiness should flee, 

In the darkness turn to me. 





ARMS OF THE HOUSE 
OF CASTILE. 


GIRLS OF TWO REPUBLICS. 


BY THE INFANTA EULALIE OF SPAIN. 


UPPOSE we begin with the American girls. 

In the United States the young women have reached 
the very acme of feminine independence. I like this, 
first of all because it is my way. When I visited the 

United States I found myself in complete accord with 
American girls upon this point of independence. It dif- 
ferentiates the American girl from her sisters of Europe. 
It has enormous advantages, and properly understood, it 
implies the reverse of harm. Independence, rightly con- 
ceived and practised, is neither harmful nor unbecoming. 
In southern countries, the difference between honest inde- 
pendence on the one hand, and what is improper, or 


perhaps what is merely not correct, on the othey, is not quite comprehended. 


National customs and traditions have much to do with this. 


In some 


of the older countries where social usages are strictly conventional, women 


could be induced more easily to violate a commandment of the Deca- 


logue than a rule of 
society. The genesis of 
the various national cus- 
toms regarding certain 
feminine proprieties may 
be traced to the differ- 
ence between Eastern 
and Western §civiliza- 
tions. For instance, in 
southern Spain, where 
Arab or Moorish customs 
prevail, women cannot 
go out alone without call- 
ing forth adverse com- 
ment. The Arabs, or 
Moors, as we style them 
in Spain, are very jealous 
of their women. I have 
known a lady to sit for 
hours in the house of a 
friend awaiting the re- 
turn of her maid rather 
than cross the street 
alone to her home. She 


AMERICAN TYPE (CORA URQUHART POTTER). was neither young nor 
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civilization is strongest in Europe women have the least liberty. In northern 
Spain female restrictions are not quite so severe as in the south. In France 
they are growing gradually less. In England women have more freedom 
than on the Continent. In the United States, as I have said, the fair sex 
have reached the plenitude of independence. 

Undoubtedly there is even now a marked difference between the girls of the 
French and the American Republics. No old-world traditions shackle the girls 
of the United States. In France, chaperones, governesses and mothers are too 
fond of dinning into young girls’ ears that this, that or the other thing is not 
quite en regle. A difference also arises from different systems of education. 
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In the United States there is co-education of the sexes. Both grow up together 
and learn to respect each other. In France, at least until quite recently, 
young girls rarely left their mothers’ apron-strings and seldom opened their 
mouths in the drawing-room until after marriage. 

But there are signs of improvement, though the opportunities for prenup- 
tial courtship are still comparatively few among the higher class of French 
people. I noticed that in America young men go out walking or driving 
with unchaperoned young women, and no one ever passes an uncomplimentary 
remark. In France the fashionable young woman moves along with medisva 
grace while a venerable duenna hangs upon her heels. 
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An Irish poet has 
written : at all 


“On she went, and her 
maiden smile 
In safety guided her 
round the Green 
Isle.”’ 





The couplet suggests 
the idea of the Amer- 
ican girl’s safety when 
out of doors alone. 
The American girl, 
notwithstanding her 
independence, has 
strong powers of as- 
similation. In this 
she shows the char- 
acter of her country. 

I think I see strik- 
ing points of resem- 
blance between the 
daughters of the two 
republics. The girls of 
both countries are vi- 
vacious. Their beauty 
is not that of the rose, 
but of the lily. With 
regard to the relative 
beauty of the daugh- FRENCH TYPE (CLEO DE.MERODE). 
ters of these two na- Photograph by Reutlinger. 
tions, it is difficult to decide. The difficulty is increased by the fact that the 
standards of beauty are not the same for all countries. Then, again, doctors 
differ. For instance, Mark Twain, one of your own writers, says that the 
handsomest women he saw in France were born and brought up in the United 
States. On the other hand, Max ©’ Rell maintains that the women of Paris 
are perambulating pictures. He says they are coquettish yet clever, graceful 
and hospitable. He is doubtless correct when he asserts that Frenchwomen 


























are attractive at forty, an age when the women of some other nations usually 
cease to be so. 

American and French girls possess another striking point of similarity— 
they are chic. No one can deny the exquisite taste shown by Frenchwomen 
in the matter of dress. Mere dress does not make women chic. Those who 
study the vivacity and chicness of American and French girls will not readily 
admit the claim that England is exclusively the mother country of the United 
States. Frenchwomen, if not Frenchmen, have left their impress upon the 
population of North America. From what I have said about independence, 
it may be inferred that I favor a wider sphere for women. 
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In France, yes; but not in the United States. There the sphere of women 
is, to say the least, wide enough. They have mace their way into most of the 
professions. They practise medicine and law ; they preach ; they edit news- 
papers and magazines. A greater responsibility still is that they teach almost 
all the youth of the country. Women are not free to enter every walk of life. 
Nature has not fitted them for some spheres, just as it has not adapted man 
to every pursuit. Women are quicker to catch an idea than men. They know 
some things by intuition. But their intellects are too light for the heavier 
studies, and they are not endowed with the solidity of mind which men pos- 
sess. The women of every country should be held in high esteem, and if they 
drive the men out of certain masculine callings, the strong sex will lose respect 
for them. One can always judge of the civilization of a country by the 
respect shown to its women. The apotheosis of the American girl is one of 
the most inspir- 
ing characteris- 
tics of American 
society. Every 
tourist observes 
the chivalrous 
deference which 
American gen- 
tlemen show 
to women, I 
have not been 
through the ex- 
treme West; 
but I have been 
told that even 
the rough cow- 
be vy of the cattle 
ranch becomes 
gentle and def- 
erential the mo- 
ment a woman 
appears. The 
same is said of 
the miners in 
their camps. I 
have heard an 
American rail- 
road employé 
boast that he 
was a_ gentle- 
man, and he 


promptly added 
AMERICAN TYPE (MAXINE ELLIOTT). the proof, which 
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never swore in the 
presence of ladies. 
In Paris gentlemen 
keep their hats in 
their hands longer 
when speaking to 
ladies. Paris is the 
most hat-lifting 
city in the world. 
But in the United 
States young wom- 
en have the coun- 
try at their feet. 
Society seems to 
have been special- 
ly organized for 
them. Friends, 
parents, brothers, 
uncles, and aunts 
vie with each other 
in making every- 
thing bend to the 
comfort and con- 
venience of the 
American girl. 
The number of 
international mar- 
riages — that is, FRENCH TYPE. 


marriages between Photograph by Reutlinges. 





rich American girls and titled Europeans—is annually increasing. Some op- 
pose these marriages because, they say, Americans make better husbands than 
foreigners. They contend that American girls who marry foreign husbands 
thereby cast a slight upon American men. Others oppose these unions be- 
cause they believe that divorce and desolation mark their progress. Yete 
another class discountenance such marriages upon the plea that they take 
too much money out of the country. 

Let me say frankly that I do not disapprove of the marriages of American 
girls with titled foreigners. Theoretically, at all events, he should be the best 
husband whom the girl freely chooses. A girl may merely love a title. It 
is better to be in love with a title than with nothing. American girls who 
marry foreigners do so, not for the purpose of belittling their own country- 
men, but in the exercise of that liberty to which they are entitled by their 
birthright. The proportion of these marriages which turn out badly is not as 
large as is generally supposed. Whenever a marriage of this kind does not go 
well, its failure is heralded all over the world. People like to unearth scandals 
in high life. Matrimonial misfits among those who are not socially conspicu- 
ous do not attract so much attention. As to these marriages taking large 
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H AMERICAN TYPE (JULIA ARTIIUR). 
' Copyright, 1897, hy Aime Dupont,N Y. 
sums of money out of the country, I have merely to remark that the owners 
of money presumably may spend it where they please. Spaniards do not 
find fault with me because I spend my money outside of Spain. If rich 
i American girls choose to spend their money in sustaining the ancient splendor 
of these European houses into which they marry, a country so conspicuous 
for its freedom as is the United States, should not object. 


Ne 
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[Personal Notes by the Paris Representative of Frank Lesuiz’s Porutar Montuy. } 


When the Infanta Eulalie affixed her signature to the above gracious tribute she had paid to 
American girlhood, I remarked: 

“Your Royal Highness speaks so favorably of the American girl that you convey the impression 
of being very liberal, even an enthusiast, about American affairs.” 

“While in the United States.” she replied, my path was one of roses 


1 was treated royally. 
Boundless hospitality was extended to me. 


At the same time, naturally, I cannot forget the late war 
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and its results—depriving my nephew of his vast and rich colonial possessions. The loss of the colonies 
may or muy not be a benefit to Spain. That is not the question. Spanish women would be angels if 


they did not feel indignant towards the country which sank our fleets and took away our possessions 

J pointed out to the Princess that Spain made the war inevitable, that the whole world now admits 
the justice of the United States in freeing Cuba; and I ventured to add us an obiter dictum that benefit 
might have ensued to her own royal mother by reason of the war, because, during its progress, thc re 
was question of sending the foreign Queen Regent away and of putting the native Queen Isabella back 
upon the throne of her ancestors. 

But here I touched a forbidden subject, and the Princess repeated with becoming reserve, “Je n’ en 
sais rien, Jen’ en sais rien—of this matter I know nothing. 1 will not discuss it.” 

The winsome daughter of ex Queen Isabella is well qualified by social position, by intelligence and 
by experience to do justice to her sisters in sunny France as well as in bustling, practical America. 
She has visited the United States, and has seen the Amer'can girl upon her native heath; she has been 
educated in Fra:.ce, and has lived the greater portion of her life there 

On the occasion of my visit, the Infanta presented me to her husband, Prince Antoine d’Orleans, 
and to her two sons, the elder of whom is thirteen years old. The latter looks strikingly like his cousin, 
the young King Alfonso of Spain. The favorite sister of the late Alfonso XII. is proud of her first-born, 
who so resembles Alfonso XIIL. 

Though at first blush the Spanish Princess impresses one as a woman not averse to frivolity, she 





shows quickly that she is in reality a thoughtful, serious woman. She fully realizes what a world of 
racial and anthropological science is wound up with the study of girlology. A generation of by-gitls 
have grown up to womanhood since the establishment of the present French Republic ncom 
promisingly monarchistic principles of the Princess do not prevent her from acknowledging certain 
beneficent influences which a republic may exercise upon its women Joun JosepH CONWAY 


THE SOUTH-WIND. 


By Harrier PRescorr SPorroRD 


ADE of a mist of jewels, 
\}/ The moth on a wondrous wing 
i Sang to the South-wind, ‘‘Oh, lift me 


In your skiey wandering !”’ 
And the beautiful vagrant at dew-fall 
Fluttered a broken thing. 


And the live-coal whispered the South-wind, 
‘‘Fan me to life, I pray 

Blow me to large and splendid flame 
Bright as the plumes of day!” 

And white and dead, when the wind had passed, 
The ash of the live-coal lay. 


And the red rose breathed to the South-wind, 
“So sweet these gardens are, 

Fain would I send my fragrance 
Into some farther star. ”’ 

And the wind, for the burden stooping, 
Tore her, and scattered her far. 


And the lady sighed to her lover, 
‘**Love me, love, while you may! 

Though the cup of loss be bitter 
When the trembling lip is grey, 

I shall have drunk deep of gladness; 


, 
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I shall have had mv day! 
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By JosiAH ALLEN’s WIFE. 


Y cousin Melinda’s husband died when her only child 
wuz a few months old, and Melinda was broken- 
hearted for quite a spell, but chirked up after a while, 
as widders will, and her hull heart seemed to turn 
to little Marjorie. And she wuz a pretty little thing, 
even in pinnin’ blankets and long petticoats, and 
prettier still in short dresses and bib aprons, with a 
pair of big bright eyes lookin’ out on the world, 

kinder inquirin’ and confidin’, under a thatch of dark curly locks. And 
prettiest of all as a young girl in long dresses. Melinda wuz forehanded, and 
Marjorie had all the advantages her ma could give her. She went to the best 
schools and seminaries, Melinda follerin’ her round, so’s to board her to home 
and not let her feel the want of a ma in these tryin’ times for a girl, when the 
world is new and sort o’ resky to lanch out on. 

And Marjorie come out oncommon well, with her ma, as you may say, at 
the hellum onbeknown to her. And she seemed to do everything in the world 
to please her ma, only in one thing—she fell in love with a young chap that 
drinked. He wuz smart, good lookin’, good tempered, and rich—or his pa 
wuz—and he jest worshipped Marjorie (so Melinda owned to me when we wuz 
talkin’ it over ; for she come to me for advice, and told me the hull cireum- 
stances). He wuz clerk in his pa’s bank, and his pa wuz determined that he 
should foller his business ; and he wuz shet up in the house addin’ long rows 
of figgers, and got spindlin’, and drinked to keep himself up, so we spoze, 
and make a bizness he didn’t like seem pleasanter to him. 

He wanted to be a farmer, Donald Marsh did ; wuz always putterin’ with 
seeds and a little cultivator and hoe when he wuz a youngster ; he jest pined 
to be outdoors. I hearn that his ma, a rich farmer’s daughter from over 
Loontown way, who died when Donald wuz born, pined for her country home, 
hated city life like pizen, and yearned and longed for the oper fields, the wild 
flowers, the blossoming, orchards, the green woods, the broad blue sky, the 
bird song, the smell of the new-mown hay, and the thousand and one sights 
and sounds that haunt with a sad ecstacy the homesick soul of the country- 
born ; and I spoze that Donald inherited that taste and strong bent country- 
ward from her. 

But ‘tennyrate, he longed and hungered for a farmer’s life. But his father 
wouldn’t give in; a banker he wuz, and his father and grandfather before 
him, and a banker his-only son should be. Donald wuz sick at heart ; tired 
out ; hating his daily work, and like a fool, to make matters worse, took to 
drinking. But I didn’t know about first causes until after Melinda had told 
me about her troubles with Marjorie. 

‘‘What shall I do, Samantha?’’ sez she. ‘‘Can I let Marjorie marry a 
drunkard? And if I don’t let her marry him she will die of a broken heart.’’ 
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And I sez : ‘‘ She 
had much better 
die than live to bea 
drunkard’s wife.’’ 

And I went on real 

eloquent ‘And 

mebbe perpetuate 

the curse in young 

lives, and let the 

black stream of 

misery and crime 

flow out. broaden- 

ing, all through the 

years to come. 

Better dam up the 

black current now, 

even if it is with 

the innocent life of 

the best be loved.”’ 

‘So I feel,” 

sez Melinda; ‘‘ but, 

oh, my only girl! 

my life! my heart! How ean 

[ bear up if I lose her?”’ sez 
she. 

And she busted into tears, 
and I busted into ’em, too; 
and we sot there and we p for 

some time onto our two pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. Then I sez, tryin’ to ketch 
‘* | HEARD SOMEBODY SAY HE HAD holt of . ag “ light : 
JEST GOT A WHEEL, TOO.” ‘*Hain’t they tried to ma 
Drawn by H. C. Edwards sign the pledge ?”’ 
And she said ten W. C. T. 
folks had spent the biggest heft of a year with him, tryin’ to convert him 
‘* That’s a good while,’’ sez I, ‘‘ and a good many at it.’’ 
‘* Yes,’’ sez she, ‘‘ but they got to likin’ him so well they couldn’t bear to 


} 


x him 


give him up. He wuz so handsome and good, they got attached tg him.’’ 
Sez I, ‘‘ Mebbe the Sons of Temperance could help him, and the Good 


Templars. ”’ 

And Melinda said that his pa had jined both them orders on Donald’s 
account, and they made it their headquarters at the bank, held their meet- 
ings in a big back room there, and Donald had attended every meetin’, waited 
on them temperance speakers, and carried ’em water when their eloquence had 
made ’em dry—jest tended ’em like a servant, and paid such good attention 
to their remarks that every speaker thought that he had converted him ; and 
the very next morning he would go out agin and get howlin’ drunk 
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She said that his pa wuz discouraged, and didn’t know what todo. ‘‘And 
as for me,’’ sez she, ‘‘I can’t make Marjorie give him up without breakin’ 
her heart. And yet how can I have her marry a drunkard?” 

And I sez: ‘‘ Better have her heart broke now; better have her die to once, 
and be out of her misery, than to have her live on and die a thousand deaths 
a day as a drunkard’s wife.’’ And I sez: ‘‘Is she runnin’ down consider- 
able fast, Melinda?”’ 

‘* Yes, Samantha, you wouldn’t know her, she has grown so wan and 
white ; but,’’ she added, ‘‘I have jest bought her a wheel, and she has 
shown more interest in it than I have seen her show for some time. She is 
out on it every day.”’ 

‘*Hain’t you afraid that she and Donald will meet somewhere? I hearn 
somebody say that he had jest got a wheel, too.”’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know, Samantha. I am afraid of everything and dread 
everything. I don’t know what to do.” 

Well, I loved Marjorie; and after Melinda went away the subject kep’ 
hantin’ me, and all the more after Melinda wrote that she had made the 
move and parted the lovers. And after Marjorie come to spend a few weeks 
with me, while her ma went to see her sick mother. And it was at that time 
Marjorie told me in confidence all about Donald’s heart’s desire to be a 
farmer, and how he hated to be penned up in an office; and I felt different 
myself about Donald Marsh after that, and kep’ revolvin’ in my mind what I 
could do to help’im. I sent out, as it were, a scout from one side of my 
mind to hunt round and find out some method of relief, while the rest of my 
mind and heart wuz busy tendin’ to my housework and the public welfare, 
takin’ care of my beloved pardner and poor pale Marjorie. 

She wuz a sweet girl, pretty as a pink, too, and patient and helpful, and, if 
it wuzn’t for her constant sorrow, full of fun. But her pretty cheeks grew 
whiter and whiter every day, and her sweet eyes seemed to grow bigger and 
more full of agony. She did take some comfort with her wheel, which she had 
brought, and the dear little thing urged me to have one. And, seein’ her 
ridin’ round so free and comfortable, goin’, as it were, on the wings of the 
wind, I did begin to have idees about ownin’ one. But you had ort to hearn 
Josiah Allen go on when I promulgated the idee to him. 

‘‘ Ridin’ a wheel at my age! With my standin’ in the meetin’ house! 
And revolvin’ round in the high circles of Jonesville that I revolved in! And 
with my principles! And my grandchildren! The idee!”’ 

Why, if I had advanced the project of ridin’ a tornado barebacked, or of 
elopin’ with Elder Minkley, or embezzlin’ a cow, or stealin’ a meetin’ house, 
or any other awful doin’s, he couldn’t manifest any more horrow and alarm ; 
but, as I did not melt down and wilt before his eloquence, he grew skairter 
and tried a new tact. He wuz so tender of my health! Oh, how my health 
and strength wuz goin’ to be underminded if I made the venter, and how my 
bones would be broke up! Why, he did, I believe, shed a few tears one day 
as he ketched me lookin’ at Marjorie’s wheel, beseechin’ me to flee from the 
temptation so enticin to weak females. He held his bandanna anyway as if 
he wuz cryin’, and his eyes looked real red when he withdrawed it (but he 
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might have rubbed’em YO ry 
on the sly); but’tenny- | | 
rate his voice trembled ! < # ee 

like a popple leaf (of - 2 7 : 


course, he might have 
made the tremble, but I 
d’know), but it affected 
me considerable, and I 
sez: ‘Well, Josiah, I 
hain’t tried to ride one 
yet. You may as well 
not agitate yourself so 
much till I do; you 
may bring on a spell.”’ 






And he said in warm axents he 
had ruther bring on a spell, or any 
fit I could mention, ruther than have me en- 
danger my life, my morals, my reputation, and 
my bones in that dreadful way. Ride a wheel! His 
Samantha, the only wife he had, ride a wheel! Why, 
he wouldn’t touch one with a forty-foot bean pole! 

He shuddered so as he said that, I felt kinder chilly 
myself and drinked a cup of hot water—the tea kettle 
was bilin’—and I sez to myself and to Marjorie: ‘I 
guess I’ll give up the idee. Josiah is so opposed to 
wheels and hates’em so, I guess it is my duty to keep 
away from ’em.”’ 

She felt sorry, I could see. Sweet little thing, she “we mape one or THE 
had been helped by one so much, and Donald wuz ee ee oe 
bein’ helped so much, too, by hisen, she wanted every- es Se a 
body else she loved to have one. Donald’s health was 
improvin’ all the time, and he wuz reformin’ fast, she said. Well, I knew 
that she wuz deeply in love, and that it wouldn’t do to take her word alone 
about Donald’s improvement, so I went to Jonesville to see a uncle of hisen 
who wuz cashier in the Jonesville bank (truly banks was the soil that the 
Marsh family thrived in), and he corroborated the story. Donald wuz doing 
a great deal better. He laid it to his being outdoors so much, and says 
he: ‘‘ Donald’s father is making a great mistake in forcing him into a 
work he dislikes. He is a born farmer, and ought to be allowed to follow the 
work he loves and is fitted for. He is a perfect failure as a business man, and 
I believe it is because he found his daily work so loathsome that he took to 
drinking.”’ 

Sez 1: ‘‘ How fur is it to the city where Donald lives?”’ 

‘* Forty milds,’’ sez he. 

** Forty milds,’’ says I musingly, ‘‘ and it is now half past 10 a. M.”’ 

And, still musin’ in deep thought, I left the bank. I wuz workin’ out this 
problem : Could I get to his place and back by 6 p.M., for that wuz the hour 
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I had promised to return. I wuz going to visit to Thomas J.’s, but what wuz 
visitin’ compared to Marjorie’s happiness, which was at stake. And a plan 
had come over me like a flash as I stood before that bank counter, that I be- 
lieved wuz flashed into my brain from the returnin’ scout I had sent out for 
help in my extremity. It made me remember that I had sent one out from 
my brain some time before, with orders to bring relief if possible. Well, 
suffice it to say that in two hours’ time I wuz settin’ talkin’ to Donald's 
father, onfoldin’ a plan to him. 

A farm of five hundred acres wuz to be sold on a mortgage the next week. 
Thomas J. told me that it was goin’ dog cheap. And it wuz the very farm 
that Donald’s mother was born and brought up on—a splendid property and 
pleasant as they make, with broad green meadows and pastures and a gay 
little stream runnin’ through it to turn all the wheels necessary on so big a 
place ; and dim green woods full of partridges, and quails, and cunning rab- 
bits, and chipmunks, etc.; a handsome dwelling house, and outhouses enough 
to make a village. It wuz a beautiful place, and I never rid past it without 
admirin’ it. Donald’s grandfather had sold it, and the owner got extrava- 
gant, built a grand house and greenhouses, conservatories and tenant 
houses ; and ’tennyrate he failed and died, and the farm was sellin’ for 
one-fourth its value. Well, my idee wuz, since Donald’s father had so 
much money, to rent that farm for Donald a year; if he made a success of 
farming, buy it—let him try the work he loved ; if that couldn’t save him 
nothin’ could. 

Sez his pa dreamily, ‘‘ Donald is doing better now.”’ 

‘“* Yes,’’ sez I, ‘‘ because his wheel carries him out of the city and close 
confinement into the free air and open country he loves. It may be that a 
life spent that way will complete the cure, and if that is so, happiness awaits 
him and the girl he loves.’’ He knew jest how much I thought of Marjorie, 
for I had explained when I first went in that my love and pity for her wuz 
the reason for my encroachment on his time, and I see that Donald’s father 
liked her himself, and partly I spoze on account of her bein’ so well off, 
Melinda banked with old Mr. Marsh. But he vowed that he wouldn’t give 
up and that Donald should stay right there in that offiee. And I told him 
that he might keep Donald’s body there for a spell perched -up on that high 
stool addin’ up figgers, but the real Donald would be fur away in broad pas- 
tures out under the blue skies. 

And he said that it had been a law in the Marsh family for generations that 
the eldest son should be a banker, and Donald bein’ a only son, of course it 
wuz his duty to foller that law. And I sez, ‘‘Nater made laws before the 
Marsh family wuz thought on, and while the Marshes might change their 
laws, Nater couldn’t or didn’ t.’’ 

And he said that Donald ort to, and should be made to control himself. 
And I said that a good many things ort to be done that never would be, and 
in the nater of things never could be, and we must accept our finite limita- 
tions and do the best we could with what we had to do with. Sez I, ‘‘ As 
things stand, Donald is no honor or help to you—only a care.’’ And with 
a deep groan Mr. Marsh said that that wuz too true. 
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‘* But,’ sez I, ‘‘if you let him drop the business he detests and foller the 
business he loves, mebbe he will grow into a man that you and 
else will respect and honor. He has good material in him, and con 
an honorable race.’’ 

Well, he said that he would think it over, and he did. And I spoze that 
he had suffered so from mortification, seein’ his only child become a perfect 
wreck, and mebbe recollections of his pretty young wife's home-sick longing 


ry be uly 


es from 


for her country home, mebbe these reasons had some little weight with him. 


But I spoze that my eloquent words and jesters wuz what really did the job. 

Mr. Marsh consented. The farm wuz hired with the chance to buy it at the 

expiration of a year, Donald wuz installed master in the beautiful house with 

good farm help and an able-bodied housekeeper. And, agreeable to my ad- 

vice, Donald bein’ on probation, as it were, Melinda took Marjorie and went 

west to visit her pa’s folks. They wuz comin’ back at the end of the year, 

and if this recipe worked as well as all hoped for, Marjorie and Donald wuz 

to be married the follerin’ June, a year from the time the farm wuz rented. 
Well, you've no idee how the plan, whispered into my ear by that onseen 

Thought Messenger, worked, and how fast Donald rode that plough and 

reaper and wheel into health and happiness. He stopped 

drinkin’. Why should he drink? Why seek for ficticious 

happiness when he had the real article in his heart, and Hope 

gilding his happy days with her golden light? Why, you 

could fairly see from day to day that change in Donald’s 

face. He used to ride out often on his wheel to see me 

durin’ that year of probation, partly for exercise, 

for the roads wuz as smooth as glass from his place 

to ours, and partly he loved to come because I 

talked to him about 

Marjorie and held up 

the arms of his courage 

and resolution talkin’ 

about the happy fu- 

ture. I laid out to 

take sights of comfort 

visitin’ back and forth 

with ’em, for I had got 

to likin’ Donald jest 

as well as I did Mar- 

jorie. And as I see 

his spindlin’ figger 

grow broad and stal- 

wart and his pale face 

healthy and hand- 

some, his tired-out 


se 


restless blue eyes grow ; 
brill if IN TWO HOURS’ TIME | WUZ SETTIN’ TALKIN 
rilhant and steadfast, FATHER, ONFOLDIN’ A PLAN TO HIM 
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every day about’m. He made one of the best farmers in the state, his 
glowing happiness and content seemed to act like another sun, and the 
broad fields and gardens seemed to brighten and yield a richer harvest 
under it. Donald’s father wuz happy, too, for Donald wuz saved and makin’ 
money. 

Well, I spoze they will be married in June. Donald jest come on his wheel 
to bring me a letter from Marjorie. They’re comin’ home; for it is spozed 
that the danger is passed, and the lovers will meet agin, a happy, happy 
meeting. And old Mr. Marsh, so Donald jest told me, has sent him a tan- 
dem bicycle, the best that’s made. I spoze he looks forward to seein’ Mar- 
jorie and Donald ridin’ up and down the beautiful country roads on it, 
’tennyrate I do, I expect many a visit from it and them. As I sot there on 
the piazza in the pleasantest sunset and saw Donald flying along back over 
the smooth road on his wheel, I said to myself, I lay a good deal of Donald’s 
cure to the wheel, for if he hadn’t got one, who knows that his pa would gin 
his consent to try furder the cure of fresh air and country living? Yes, I set 
considerable store by bicycles, but my mind instinctively flowed back onto a 
strange, strange episode that occurred the last night Marjorie stayed with me. 
The night after I got home from my mission I found Marjorie carryin’ in her 
wheel, and I thought that I wouldn’t tell her the good news to excite her 
until mornin’, and of course two-thirds of my mind wuz took up thinkin’ of 
the ecstacy of her joy if things come out as I’ most knew they would, and so 
I gin her only a little attention as she sez : 

‘*Tt?s a funny thing, Aunt Samantha, but every morning lately I find my 
wheel dirty, and I know that I always keep it clean.”’ 

** Well, dear,’’ I sez (with that third of my mind), ‘‘ you have been out 
after dusk some, mebbe you didn’t see the dirt on it.’”’ But she gently con- 
tended me that she thought she should see everything about her wheel. 

And I sez, ‘‘ Well, dear, you go to bed, and no knowin’ what happiness the 
mornin’ light may bring you.’’ And she kissed me and went up to her room, 
where I heard her cryin’ a little later. But thinksez I, she will quiet down 
in a few minutes and go to sleep, and if I told her what I’d done, I knew 
that she would lay awake all night thinking. And in a few minutes all wuz 
still in her room, and I bein’ very tired, went to sleep, too. I waked up 
sometime about midnight,’the moon wuz shining like daylight, and to my 
horrow I see that my pardner’s place wuz vacant. But a minute’s thought 
told me he had gone to the barn to feed a young colt he wuz a-bringin’ up 
by hand ; he did sometimes when he waked up in the night, go out and feed 
it. It wuz a likely colt. 

So I lay still, expectin’ every minute to see him return, but long minutes 
passed and no Josiah ; a quarter of an hour sped away, and still no pardner. 
And after half an hour passed I thought, it bein’ a warm night and as light 
as day, I would throw a blanket over my robe de nuee (French) and go out 
and ketch him lost in admiration over it. It wuz a very likely colt. But 
what wuz my emotions of fear and dread, as I drew near the barn, to hear my 
pardner’s voice comin’ from behind that structure in loud, angry axents as if 
addressin’ some malefactor : 
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I knew that there wuz a pile of old bricks behind the barn, but who had 
Josiah got there at that time of night? Had he captured a burgular and wuz 
holdin’ him in abbeyance? But lo, my pardner’s voice agin in loud, 
excited axents : 

‘There, kick up agin, will you? Tryin’ to throw me, hain’t you? Well, 
I guess you’ ve found your master. I guess you’ll see that there hain’t no 
female woman foolin’ with you! Goon, now, dum you! What ails you?’ 
A minute’s silence, and I stood there wropped in horrified anxiety and a 
kerzy blanket. And then agin I hearn, ‘Oh, try to git on top of me, will 
you? Darn your darn picter!’’ I see that I must interfere. Fear and a 
Wwoman’s shrinkin’ delicacy wuz throwed to the wind as I rushed forward to 
draw my beloved pardner from under the vile. wretch he wuz tusslin’ with. 

I rushed forward, but what did my eyes behold? 
My pardner who had mocked at my hankerin’ bi- 


BF PN Hi cyclewards, and pretended that he wouldn’t touch 


era ie, one no quicker than he would a pizen serpient, 
; there he wuz perched up on top of Marjorie’s 
wheel, clad in an old bicycle suit Thomas J. had 
gin me for carpet rags, to which he had added a 
turkey red winder-curtain for a sash, and had took 
a tall peacock’s feather from over the mantelry shelf 
and stuck it into his meetin’ hat. His back wuz 
towards me, and thunder-struckness kep’ 
me mute for some time ; finally he turned 
and see me, and oh, how he quailed as 
he caught the light of my two gray 
orbses! How meachin’ly he 
descended from the high perch ! 
And I sez, rememberin’ dis- 
tinctly former interviews with 
him on this subject : 

‘* Well, Josiah Allen, you’ ve 
rode a wheel, and now how is 
~ your health, and your morals, and your 

bones?’’ My tone wuz sarcastick in 
the extreme, and I meant to be took 
as such. But even as I looked at 
him his mean changed from sheepish- 
ness, it grew defiant and even high- 
headed. ‘‘ Yes, Samantha, as it were, 
jest as you say, I wanted to guard you, 
to protect you, I wanted to find out 
jest how dangerous and onhealthy a 
wheel really wuz, so I could talk from 
solid facts and convince.” 
FEED THE COLT.’ AND HE DID.” ‘‘And your dress !’’ sez I, pointin’ 
Drawn by H. C. Edwards, a mockin’ forefinger at the turkey red 
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sash and peacock feather, ‘‘ wuz that, too, in the interests of science and 
religion ?”’ 

** Yes, Samantha, they wuz all in the interest of religion. I wanted to see 
jest how a perfessor would feel rigged out in this way on a wheel. I wanted 
to see jest how fur he could go and not backslide.”’ 

“Well,” sez I in cold axents’ as I drawed my blanket closer round me, 
“did you find out?”’ 

‘€ Yes,’’ sez he, rubbin’ his knee, ‘it can’t be did; no perfessor can go 
through what I have to-night and not fall.’’ 

He spoke feelin’ly, and I didn’t know whether he referred to morals 
body, and didn’t care much. I felt cold towards him, and sez in shiverin’ 
axents, ‘‘ You had better go to bed, Josiah Allen, and let wheels alone for the 
futer.’? And I turned away and walked back with long steps on cold, bare 
feet, but with quite a lot of dignity. And he follered me with light, airy 
tre ad, but some lame, trundlin’ the wheel. . 

‘* Yes, Samantha, I have at some personal inconvenience investigated the 
matter, and am convinced.’ 

But I didn’t want to hear any more of his deceitful, coverin’-up talk, and 
I sez in a terse way: ‘‘ You had better feed the colt.’’ And he did. 





THE COLTS’ RACE. 


(Foreshadowing of the * Futurity.) 
By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


KEEN wind—keen as the slash of a knife, 
\ Though the summer is young and strong. 
1 The locust muteth his shrilling fife ; 
The robin husheth his song. 


Where the grass out-lies there are colts in herd, 
Quivering with emulous fire. 

Fleet they as the wings of the fleetest bird ; 
Son each to a marvelous sire. 


When the keen wind bloweth its bugle-call 
There’s never a colt may stay— 
Free of stirrup, or spur, or rein, 
They’re off! Away and away! e 


Away and away! They spurn the grass— 
The knife-edged wind must follow— 

With the black in the lead by the scantest head, 
They dip to the farthest hollow. 


The hollow’s crossed, and the lead is lost— ° 
The bay runs stride for stride— 
In a lightning burst, the chestnut’s first, 
Ww vith the grant gray looked beside. 
* * 
When the te oan ies as the slash of a knife, 
The macers, young and strong, 
Hearken, hearken the bugle note 
In breathless, emulous throng. 


Or who comes first, or who comes last, 
Not even the winds at play 

May sing or may know till the bugles blow 
Their call to the thick of the fray. 











A fogy without any doubt, 
And so much out of touch with the world of to-day 
He has quite lived his usefulness out, 
Why such things should be my concern I can’t see, 
His flock’s criticisms, forsooth ! 
And, frankly, he’s persona grata to me 
When I wait in the parlor for Ruth. 
‘ 


To Ate I’ve heard people say that the parson’s passé, 


Ere she trips down the stairs, upon churecnly affairs 
Quite frequent the parson dilates, 

And I always agree with the view that he airs 
Or the temporal truth that he states. 

Though it may not be plain, yet I always refrain 
From querying after that truth, 

Though I fear by my silence he guesses I’d fain 
Be changing the subject to Ruth. 


Though he discourses on Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
And points out their beanties to me, 

More anxious am I an awakening dawn 
Of love-light in two eyes to see. 

With wings of a dove far beyond and above 
Earth’s earthy his heart soars, forsooth ! 

While I am content with the gospel of love— 


The gospel according to Ruth. 
—Roy Farrell Greene. 
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By EpGar FAWCETT? 


T was one of those affairs which had been going on for almost 
half a decade, and yet concerning which the most intrepid of 
gossips had not dared to change his critical murmur into a 
scandalizing hiss. They both were a good deal in the same 
set, and where she went he was nearly always near at hand. 
Flora Newdigate had other devotees, but none so prominent as 
Proigne. You would drift into the Royal Academy picture- 
show this year, and see them there with their heads together 
before a certain canvas, and then remember that you had 
caught them in precisely the same attitudes last year—or was 
it, for that matter, the year previous? At the balls and 
dances, among the ‘‘church paraders’’ on Sunday mornings 
in Hyde Park, when it was luncheon hour in two or three of 
the choicest West End restaurants, they would be met, some- 
times earnestly conversing, or sometimes in moods of dead 
mutual silence. Sir Ralph, by this time, had ceased to be 
discussed at all. Nobody ever said, nowadays, ‘‘ Does he 

care?’’ or ‘‘Is he bothered?’’ Everybody realized that, even if he hated 

the whole proceeding, he was quite too emotionless a person (outwardly) 
to give a sign. Moreover, what had not Flora brought him, apart from 
all monetary meanings? He, it was true, had brought money in great 
cofferfuls. A millionaire ‘‘ city man,’’ however, knighted because of some 
big charitable coup, what doors of any note had been opened to him as 

Sir Ralph Newdigate until he had married the grand-daughter of a dis- 

tinguished Earl? He was ten years older than Flora, if a day; he had 

his metropolitan chairmanships of companies, and his Stock Exchange 
preoccupations, now as before. Flora beamed at the dinners and other 
diversions — decidedly not as before—in his roomy Grosvenor Square 











mansion. Rubicund, rotund, elephantine, and almost boisterously voluble, 


Sir Ralph now shook hands with people who for years ignored his existence. 
Some of them were her people, too, and they all smiled on Cyril Proigne. 
Some of them might have been Proigne’s people as well, if he had had any. 
But on Ais side there was only an aunt, Mrs. Caverley, who seldom came up 
to town at all from Deene, her lordly place in Kent. Once an epigrammatist 
had said of her that she owned twenty-five per cent. of the hops there, in his 
endeavor to explain how rich she was. Did Mrs. Caverley mind about her 
nephew’s behavior? Apparently not. She had her occasional house parties 
—very brilliant ones—and so must have known. Oh, yes, beyond a doubt, 
it was concluded, she thoroughly knew! Besides, Proigne ‘‘did nothing,”’ 
and did it with conspicuous luxury. Had not his parents died genteel 
paupers? Who gave him his sumptuous flat in De Vére Gardens, with those 
Bartolozzis and those nice bits of Dresden? Who was responsible for his 
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brougham, with those lovely, sleek, cat-like roans? He wasn’t a betting man, 
but it still aH meant a clear four thousand a year ; and if it didn’t come from 
the dame at Deene, then it must have come from the moon— voila tout! And 
evidently the dame at Deene didn’t mind about Lady Newdigate any more 
than Sir Ralph minded about Proigne. 

But Mrs. Caverley did mind. She owned a small house in Curzon Street 
which was rarely opened ; but one day in early June she appeared there. 
She had been a London belle in her day, and had cherished the man whom 
she married. His comparatively early death had made her hate the huge, 
melancholy, pleasureful town where she had first met him, and she never 
passed St. George’s Church, in Hanover Square (the scene of her happy mar- 
riage), without tightly closing her eyes. 

In her Curzon Street drawing-room we find her sipping tea and talking 
with the daughter of a dear dead friend. 

‘* Now, Amelia,’’ she was saying, ‘‘1 know that I can confide to you that 
I detest the whole thing terribly. I want it to end. It must end. I’ve 
never breathed a word to Cyril—what is the use of talking with the man in 
such a case? He would simply lose his temper, and I would perhaps lose 
mine, and say some such vulgar thing as that Deene should be willed to a 
blind asylum, or a lunatic asylum, or Come, now, Amelia, your mother 
was a very clever woman. You inherit much of her quick wit and facile in- 
vention. I’ve known her to do the right thing at the right time in those old 
days—but never mind! We’re talking of the present. Isn’t there some 
way ?”’ 

The Marchioness of Wheatsheaf bit her lips. They were very pretty lips. 
The under one was a merest tiny bend of pink, and above it curved the high, 
thin-nostrilled Norman nose, which, in certain English faces, you half dislike, 
half admire. 

‘*] think there might be a way,’’ Lady Wheatsheaf mused aloud. ‘‘ But, 
oh, Mrs. Caverley, when I have spoken out I’m sure vou’ll agree with me 
that it’s very hazy and dubious.”’ 

Then she told Proigne’s aunt what the ‘‘ way ”’ was. 

Mrs. Caverley was nodding sombrely when she finished. ‘‘ Not at all bad, 
my dear; not at all bad. You’re the sort of woman who could bring them 
together. Adela Strafford ; of course; yes; your step-sister, and just ready 
to appear in the world. Only eighteen, too; and Flora Newdigate is thirty, 
if a day. I remember Adela a baby. I must see her soon, Amelia. Is the 
resemblance so striking ?”’ 

‘* How shall I express it?’’ Lady Wheatsheaf said, giving a little nervous 
touch to her beflowered toque. ‘‘It is like this: A plain, prim pigeon, with 
no iris on its neck and no particular gloss on its feathers, may look like the 
heavenliest of doves.’’ 

‘*T see. And your sister, Adela, is the pigeon.”’ 

** Well, Adela isn’t handsome.”’ 

‘* And yet she strongly resembles Lady Newdigate ?”’ 

‘‘Tt’s really wonderful; for Flora, you know, is very beautiful. I’ve 
watched men literally start when they saw her for the first time.’’ 
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Lady Wheatsheaf rose to go. 

‘‘Oh, I’ve met the woman,’’ she said with curt hardness, rising also. 
‘* Yes ; she’s extraordinary at times. She comes and goes ; she’s journaliére. 
But I grant that she’s a miracle. Still, there’s one point, Amelia—she’s a 
fool. Everybody admits it.’’ 

Lady Wheatsheaf laughed into evidence her splendid teeth. ‘‘ Ah, Mrs. 
Caverley, but she’s a wise fool.’’ 

‘‘ M—yes ; in keeping a clever man like Cyril so continuously at her side. 
And she’s wise in other ways. I’ve known cases where women infinitely 
cleverer were baffled by her.’’ 

Mrs. Caverley stared at the floor a moment. ‘‘Is Adela clever?’”’ 

‘*Oh, very,’’ said Lady Wheatsheaf, with a transient pomp of sisterly 
pride. ‘‘ Flora’s not to be named in the same year with her. But—I’m 
afraid she isn’t wise.’’ 

‘*Then you're afraid she won’t get on—that London won’t take her up?”’ 

‘*Oh, perhaps. She’s so brilliant when she chooses, and so interestingly 
ugly.”’ 

‘*And yet you tell me that she looks like the handsomest woman in town!”’ 

‘‘Isn’t it droll—isn’t it?’’ bubbled Lady Wheatsheaf, with high jocoseness. 

‘* Bring her here to tea on Friday; don’t fail!’’ pleaded Mrs. Caverley. 
‘‘T’ll have Cyril.. I positively promise him. And you must positively 
promise me Adela.’’ 

‘*Soit! Unless there’s an earthquake, Adela and I shall certainly turn up 
in Berkeley Square at five on Friday.”’ 

But Adela Strafford met Proigne at many places besides his aunt’s house 
in the near future. Lady Wheatsheaf had all the resources of a gay, rich 
woman. She sometimes contrived that meetings which in reality had been 
artfully arranged should seem products of mere coincidence and accident. 

Adela’s entrance into society was neither a failure nor a marked success. 
But, as her sister somewhat openly declared toward the end of June, ‘‘ Many 
a girl has done decidedly worse.”’ 

Mrs. Caverley, though longing for the quiet of her Kentish home, stayed on 
in town. One day, in great triumph, at a Belgravian afternoon crush, she 
drew Lady Wheatsheaf aside. 

‘He likes her, my dear. He must like her. She’s the first woman in 
years whom he’s talked with over ten minutes at a time, except one. And 
think of it! They drove together yesterday in the park. Such a funny thing 
happened. I took dear old:Lady Mary, Faulkner to drive with me. Suddenly 
they passed us. ‘Ah, ‘tHere ‘tWey ‘go,’ said Lady-Mary, who keeps her eyes 
marvelously for sixty, though she calls herself fifty-seven. ‘Who?’ I asked, 
for I had recognized Adela riding at Cyril’s side. “Lady Mary flushed a little 
below her silly rouge. She was embarrassed, and almost stammered : ‘ Why 
—your nephew—and ‘Lady Newdigate, you thought, dear,’ I broke in. 





‘ But it isn’t she. It’s Adela Strafford.’ You should have seen my friend’s 
surprise. The resemblance is marvelous. It doesn’t really exist at all, and 
yet it exists in some mysterious, elusive manner.”’ 

Lady Wheatsheaf laid a hand on Mrs. Caverley’s wrist. ‘‘ Don’t,’’ she said, 
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‘pray don’t ever mention to Adela that there is any sort of resemblance 
at all!’’ 

Mrs. Caverley gave quick assent. ‘‘ But she must already have heard it 
from lots of people.’’ 

**Not from ‘lots.’ A few have mentioned it. She doesn’t dream how it 
could possibly be, however. Her skepticism has a touch of the impregnable. 
She believes Flora the handsomest woman in the world.”’ 

** And her conquest, Amelia. Does she realize that?”’ 

“Oh, no. Besides, it isn’t a conquest.”’ 

‘*Tt’s a desertion, however.’ 

** Not in any sense definite, Mrs. Caverley.”’ 

** But the least hint of disloyalty,’’ bristled the old lady, ‘‘ would be con- 
sidered a desertion by that woman, who has so long held him tight clutched.”’ 
‘*M—yes. She was here to-day. She’s left now. Did you see her?”’ 

**No, not yet. Is she looking the same as usual ?”’ 

‘*Emphatically not,’’ said Lady Wheatsheaf. ‘She has gone off in color- 
ing a little, and there are lines about her mouth which I don’t like. She 
gave me her hand and said a few words, but all the while I felt hate, hate, 
hate floating from her like some queer baleful fragrance.”’ 

** What will she do?’’ asked Mrs. Caverley. The words were a shudder. 

“Po? Tve not the faintest idea.”’ 

‘** But, Amelia, she'll never quietly submit. She'll strike back.”’ 

‘Oh, she'll strike back—somehow. That's what torments me now.”’ 
Lady Wheatsheaf leaned her lips close to the other’s ear, ‘‘ For my treasured 
young sister has fallen in love.’’ 

“What! With Cyril? So quickly?” 

‘Tt isn’t so quickly, after all. Besides, what can’t a mere day do in such 
cases? And it’s been several weeks, you know.’’ The Marchioness gave a 
little shiver. ‘‘I begin to feel sorry we began it.”’ i 

She was sorrier when she went home that afternoon, to her house in Port- 
man Square. 

‘* You didn’t go anywhere to-day, then, Adela ?”’ 

The girl turned from a window through which she had been gazing down 
at the fleet-driven cabs and victorias. Her eyes were woebegone, but her face, 
looked brave, though harshly pained. 

‘*Mrs. Pomfret has been here, Amelia. We have had quite a long talk.’’ 

**Cynthia Pomfret !’’ thought Lady Wheatsheaf, ‘‘the most obdurate and 
painstaking gossip in all England!’’ Then, aloud: ‘‘ Well, Adela?”’ 

‘*She said something ” the girl began, but broke down, lowering her 
eyes. In another second she had struggled with herself and rallied. ‘* Some- 
thing that made me suspect. But for a long while she would say no more, 
Then I—I dragged it out of her. My—my strange resemblance to Lady 
Newdigate (strange, indeed, it must be!) is talked of everywhere. And he, 
Cyril Proigne, has merely been attracted toward me on this account. Mrs. 
Pomfret told me what I never knew before —what you, for some odd reason, 
have never told me before—that for years he has been her slave. But the 
story took a darker turn. As I tell you, Amelia, I forced our visitor to speak. 
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I must have grown fierce, and frightened her at this point—poor, fragile, 
innocent little woman !’ 

‘* Merciless little scandal-monger,’’ thought Lady Wheatsheaf. 

Adela went on: ‘‘ And so—there’s more, sister. It’s this : people are say- 
ing dreadful, panoramic, spectacular things.’’ 

* What things—what ?”’ 

‘*That Mrs. Caverley and you are conspiring to steal from Lady Newdigat« 
her adorer, her vassal. That you have been using this so-called ‘resem- 
blance’ asa lure. That Mrs. Caverley wanted you to do it, and that you, 
for family reasons, ambitious reasons, consented to make the trial. And 
lastly Here Adela choked a sob and clenched her hands. Anger and 
scorn met in the enkindled gray of her candid eyes. 

‘* Well; and lastly ?”’ 

‘*That Lady Newdigate laughs at the whole affair, because your own and 
Mrs. Caverley’s plot began at a time when she had temporarily dismissed 
Cyril Proigne, who now seeks to win his way back into her good graces by 
the aid of pique. She laughs, and has made it plain that she need only lift 
a finger to have him repentantly back at her side.’’ 

Lady Wheatsheaf had loosened her cloak, and now flung it on a chair. 

‘*Such women as this Mrs. Pomfret,’ she sneered, ‘‘ought to be put in 
the stocks. It would be only too mild a punishment.”’ 

But here Adela’s wrath blazed out. ‘‘It’s all true!’’ shecried. ‘‘ I don’t 
blame you, or Mrs. Caverley either. You both had your motives. You, 
Amelia, have always wanted me to marry what you call ‘well.’ Besides, I—I 
love you too much to blame you for anything.”’ The girl paused, and drew 
in along breath. ‘‘ But Cyril Proigne! I should like to meet him once 
more, and I shall !”’ 

‘* Adela! Why—why?” 

‘To tell him how infinitely I despise him for having dared to use me as 
his makeshift, his cat’s paw!’’ She gave a laugh of piercing bitterness. 
‘* As if the finger of his idol couldn’t have been lifted without employing a 
poor, young country girl like myself as the lever force!’’ She echoed her 
own laugh again, and caught up a mantle and hat which had evidently lain 
in readiness near by. 





‘* Adela !’’ panted her sister, ‘‘ Where on earth are you going? Surely not 
to him!”? 

‘* No,’’ shot the dogged reply, ‘as if I would! I’m going to her.”’ 

‘* But stay—think & 

“Oh, I have thought, and I’m only staying till Ford comes to tell me he’s 
found a eab.”’ 

Just then a knock sounded. It meant that the cab waited. 

‘*One moment, Adela,’’ threw out Lady Wheatsheaf. 

But the girl darted away. To Grosvenor Square from Portman was only ¢ 
short drive. 

‘*] think, Miss Strafford,’’ said the butler, who had a long-tried memory and 
recognized Adela as having called one day with her sister, the ultra-smart March- 
ioness of Wheatsheaf, ‘‘ that Lady Newdigate is just at present in the library.’’ 
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Without a word of reply, Adela passed into the library, remembering just 
where it was, having been shown its oaken carvings and Van Dykes weeks 
ago, when they had told her to study it well as one of the most perfect apart- 
ments in all London. 

Lady Newdigate, a dream of loveliness in clinging violet silks, rose as she 
entered. 

‘*Ah, you’re alone?”’ said Adela, glancing here and there and finding that 
only coigns of shadow and patches of brightness encircled that one enchanting 
figure in the half-gloomed chamber. 

Lady Newdigate (of whom it had been declared that an active volcano 
could not non-plus her) merely answered : ‘‘ Won’t you have a cup of tea?”’ 

‘*No, thanks. I don’t care to sit down, either. I simply came to tell you, 
Lady Newdigate, that as far as Jam concerned, you may lift your finger at 
once or not at all.’’ . 

‘*Really? Lift my finger? But I don’t understand.’’ The exquisite face 
looked decorously astonished—no more. 

‘*Oh, yes you do understand,’’ said Adela, with far more quiet than she 
felt. ‘‘I never knew till to-day that Mr. Cyril Proigne had paid you court 
for years. I never knew till to-day that the attentions he has shown me were 
caused by his wish to regain your favor. I never knew till to-day that you 
had boasted of how the lifting of your finger could re-establish between your- 
self and him the old peaceful relations. But now, having heard all this, and 
being confident of its truth, I have come here to tell you that henceforth I 
shall play no part in either your quarrels or reconciliations. It was cruel, 
most cruel of you. But it was crueller still of him. To-morrow I leave Lon- 
don, and whether you lift that finger or Jet it lie idle, will not concern me in 
the least, hereafter.’’ 

Adela was turning away when a shape rose from a sofa half screened by 
copious palms. Instantly the girl recognized Cyril Proigne. He had turned 
very pale, but his usually placid voice was never more composed. Looking 
straight at Adela, he spoke. 

** You didn’t see me when you came in, and no matter what might have 
been the nature of your visit, I should at once have discovered myself like 
this. I have been here but a short time, and I came here to tell my old 
friend, Lady Newdigate, a somewhat important matter.”’ 

Adela’s lip was curled’ « ‘‘ Really, I am not interested in your confidences 
to Lady Newdigate.’’ 

‘* For the best of all reasons,’’ Proigne answered somewhat sadly, ‘‘I had 
hoped that you would be. My ‘important matter’ was the deep wish that 
I feel, Miss Adela, to ask you to become my wife, and my intention of ap- 
proaching you to-morrow with this (to me) very momentous request.”’ 

Adela crimsoned, and drooped her eyes. When she raised them, Lady 
Newdigate’s (large, ivory-lidded, azure, with dark rings in their pupils) were 
fixed upon her. And then, in a trice, the girl saw them change. They 
seemed to contract malignly as they focused her face. In another second, as 
if by some swift, necromantic stroke, Lady Newdigate’s adorable beauty be- 
tame one dismal, repulsive ugliness. It was an ugliness that seemed voiceful 
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with the savagery of intense vituperation. But like a dropped mask, it sud- 
denly vanished, leaving Adela in chills of dismay. 

‘* Why haven’t you told me this?’’ Lady Newdigate said to Proigne, turn- 
ing toward him with a fragmentary coo of laughter, and looking as beautiful 
as he had ever seen her. 

Proigne took out his watch and glanced at it. ‘‘ I have been here just five 
minutes, dear lady, as you'll admit. I really haven’t had time.”’ 

‘* But J have time,’’ burst from Adela, ‘‘ to tell you that, to-morrow or at 
any future day, Mr. Proigne, you need make no such request of me as that 
which you have just deseribed.’’ 

At once Adela slipped from the library. Cyril Proigne made several swift 
pursuant steps. Then he receded from the doorway through which she had 
passed. While Adela’s unheard cab rattled off along the big square, Cyril 
and Lady Newdigate stood staring, so to speak, at one another’s mutual stares. 

**'You meant it?’’ she said. 

** Absolutely.”’ 

‘** And now she has just refused you.”’ 

‘**T have hope—much hope. Eventually, I am certain, she will pardon me.”’ 

** Pardon you for what?’’ said Lady Newdigate, in her winsomest tones. 

‘*'You know. Why do you ask? There was that quarrel. You were im- 
perious ; I rebelled. Then, just at this time, when I was very angry (though 
I am not angry at all any more), I met this fine-souled girl. They spoke of 
a resemblance. They were right. A resemblance does exist, for I saw it at 
first, while laughing at its very absurdity. And yet she is hardly even pretty, 
while you are a wonder, a witchery, an ideal. But now I see no resemblance 
whatever ; all that has passed. One thing I see very clearly, however—that 
I used the girl as ¢ revenge. It was horribly merciless of me, and she has 
found it out. But everything changed a week or two ago. She had ceased to 
be a revenge—she had become a living remorse.’’ , 

He held her gaze unflinchingly with his own. After a little pause, he 
added: ‘‘ Don’t you understand ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she replied. And the shaking of her delicate blonde head was like 
the caress that a breeze gives to an orchid. ‘‘ No,’’ she repeated, and went 
nearer to him. She was smiling, and there was always in her smile, when 
she so chose, a superb sorcery. 

Presently she reached out a hand and patted him on the shoulder. He 
flushed scarlet and gnawed his under lip. But he did not recoil. 

** Unless, Cyril,’’ she went on, ‘‘ you mean that you really love her. Well, 
if you do, she’s refused you. Pray, pray forgive me for laughing, but——’”’ 

She hid her face in a handkerchief for a moment, and he heard little 
smothered musical sounds, infinitely familiar. Then, observing him with 
great seriousness : ‘‘Go to her and fall on your knees if you will. I only 
laughed because it struck me as so droll.’’ 

**So droll?’’ he wavered. 

‘*To think of you as a married man! Ana married to her! Why, she’d 
bore you to death in six weeks, with her moralities and proprieties. Am J 
not enough for you as regards both? I heard, the other day, that Lady 
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Wheatsheaf said I was a fool, but a wise fool, notwithstanding. Clever Lady 
Wheatsheaf! She hit it precisely. Let the world talk, I’ ve always said, but 
never let it say things that can trouble your conscience. Isn’t mine quite 
clear? Concerning you, I mean, of course. And if it’s clear concerning you, 
heaven knows it must be immaculate concerning all other living men. You 
don’t love her a bit. She’s clever and sympathetic ; she has twice my brains 
—for that matter, I haven’t any brains at all, and I’ve never pretended to 
them. But you can’t deceive me, Cyril. You're awfully fond of me, and 
I’m the only woman in the world for whom you care a fig. If ’'d been mad 
and silly, as some women are, it would all have proved different between us 
now at this hour. But I’ve kept on my guard, and I’ve kept you on your 
guard. It’s not been easy, that latter task, sometimes, as we’re both well 
aware. Yes; I was imperious; you're quite right. But in your heart of 
heart you liked me better for it; you know you did, Cyril. You wanted to 
kiss me on the lips, and you shall never kiss me on the lips (goose that you 
were, with your idiotic talk, after things had gone so pleasantly for ages and 
ages!) until ’'m—your wife-—if ever that should happen.”’ 

Her voice, always dulcet, had here a dying fall, and she drew backward. 

‘¢ Flora !”’ 

‘**] looked at that girl just now as it frightens me to think of how! She’s 
gone away believing frightful things of me. But I couldn’t help it. I hated 
her. I hate every one who would separate us. No one shall; no one shall ! 
Poor dear old Ralph is ten years older than both of us. If he should die, I'll 
—I’ll wait a year, and then I'll marry you—there !”’ 

Tears glistened on the curved lashes of her richly magnetic eyes, but she 
dashed them away with speed. Promptly, after that, she raised one hand, 
doubling all its fingers except the forefinger. 

‘‘This girl—a nice girl, but a trifle bowrgeoise, you must admit—said that 
I'd boasted of how I need only lift my finger to have you back again. It’s 
not true. Still, I lift my finger now, Cyril. You’ve been terrible. I didn’t 
dream you could be so terrible. But never mind ; I forgive you this once, 
and see: J lift my finger.’ 

Cyril stood quite motionless. But he might have made some answer if Sir 
Ralph Newdigate had not entered the library ten seconds later, red-faced, 
massive, perspiringly hot. 

‘* Bless my soul, those infernal companies! How they do bore a man to 
death with their long-winded tirades about nothing! Here I’ve lost the whole 
of this glorious day in the city! Hallo, dear old Cyril, how are you? Quite 
fit, | hope? I knew there wasn’t anything on hand for us to-night, Flora, so 
I wired from Lombard Street for a box at the Criterion. Luckily, I got it, too, 
for they say that the new play’s jolly good fun, and Wyndham’s capital in it. 
And so, Cyril, you must stay and dine with us. Oh, don’t plead your day- 
time togs! Send for your man with your evening things, and dress here ; 
you’ ve often done it before, you know. Now, /’m going upstairs for a bath, 
and heaven knows I need one after all the beastly hard work I’ve been 
through this scorching hot day. By-the-by, I met Lady Jenny Smythe as I 
was coming home in my cab, and Lord Lymelynde was with her ; he usually 
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is, you know—ha! ha! ha! I asked ’em to drop in for dinner—pot-luck, 
you know—and go with us to-night. ‘They accepted (including old Smythe, 
of course—ha! ha! ha!), and Lord Lymelynde was good enough to observe 
that my ‘pot-luck’ meant merely the ordinary efforts of the best chef in 
London. Rather pretty of Lymelynde, wasn’t it? But how old Smythe can 
stand his goings-on with Lady Jenny, I’m blessed if I—well, never mind. 
You will stay and dine, Cyril, that’s a good old chap !”’ 

‘*I—I was just trying to remember,’’ murmured Proigne, pulling at his 
chestnut moustache nervously, ‘‘if I—hadn’t something else.I’d promised to 
do for to-night.”’ 

‘*You’re not thinking of the Duchess’s, are you?’’ gently inquired Lady 
Newdigate. ‘‘ Because, if you are, we’re going to her state banquet, and it’s 
to-morrow evening.”’ 

Their eyes again met. 

‘* Yes, yes,”’ he said, rather low of voice, but with a certain eagerness ; ‘‘I 
was thinking of the Duchess’s.”’ 

And so Cyril Proigne stayed and dined that evening in Grosvenor Square. 





LA JEUNESSE ET .LA MORT. 


By MADISON CAWEIN. 


NTO her fragrant face and hair,— 

UJ As some wild bee unto a rose, 
That blooms in splendid beauty there 

Within the South,—my longing goes ; 
My longing, that is over fain 
To call her mine, but all in vain; 
Since jealous Death, as each one knows, 
Is guardian of La Belle Heléne: 
Of her whose face is very fair— 
To my despair, sweet Belle Heléne. 


The sweetness of her face suggests 

The sensuous scented Jacqueminots ; 
Magnolia blooms her throat and breasts ; 
Her hands, white lilies in repose : 

Fair flowers all without a stain, 

That grow for Death to pluck again, 
Within that garden’s sunny close, 

The body of La Belle Heléne ; 

The garden sweet that she suggests— 
And Death invests, sweet Belle Heléne. 


’Twas passing strange, I think me,—when 
God dipped His hands in fires and snows, 
And fashioned womankind for men,— 

To set the richest flower that grows 

On Earth, for pleasure or for pain, 
Within Lord Love's and Life’s demesne, 
And make Death gardener unto those 
Twin monarchs of La Belle Heléne: 
’Twas passing strange, I think me, then, 
To mortal men, sweet Belle Heléne. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE. 


By wis Son, Ropert F, Ler, JR. 

The first vivid recollection | have of my father is his arrival at Arlington 
after his return from the Mexican War. I can remember some events of 
which he seemed a part when we lived at Fort Hamilton, New York, about 
1846 ; but they are more like dreams—very vague and disconnected—natur- 
ally so, as I was at that time about three years old. 

But the day of his return to Arlington, after an absence of more than two 
years, I have always remembered. I had a frock or blouse of some light 
‘*wash’’ material, probably cotton—a blue ground dotted over with white 
diamond figures. Of this I was very proud, and I wanted to wear it on this 
important occasion. Eliza, my mammy, objecting, we had a contest, and I 
won. Clothed in this, my very best, and with my hair freshly curled in long 
light ringlets, | went down into the large hall, where the whole household was 
assembled, eagerly greeting my father. He had just that moment arrived on 
horseback from Washington, in some way having missed the carriage which 
had been sent for him, There was visiting us at this time Mrs. Lippitt, a 
friend of my mother’s, who had 
with her her little boy Armi- 
stead, about my age and size, 
and also with long curls. 
Whether he wore as handsome 








i suit as mine I cannot remem- 
ber; but he and I were left 
together in the background, 
feeling -rather frightened and 
awed. After a moment's greet- 
ing to those around him, my 
father pushed through the crowd, 
exclaiming: ‘‘ Where is my little 
boy?’ He took up in his arms 
and kissed—not me, his own 
child, in best frock and clean face 
and well arranged curls, but my 
little playmate, Armistead ! 

As to the rest my memory has 
always been a perfect blank. I 
remember nothing more of any 
circumstance connected with that 
time, save that my feelings were 
terribly hurt. I have no doubt 

that he was at once informed of 
ee ae 8 8. neta tad his mistake and made ample 
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My next recollection of him is in Baltimore, while we were on a visit to his 
sister, Mrs. Marshall, the wife of Judge Marshall, and of finding myself down 
on the wharves, where my father had taken me to see the landing of a mus- 
tang pony he had brought me from Mexico, and which had been shipped 
from Vera Cruz to Baltimore in a sailing vessel. 1 was all eyes for the pony, 
and a very miserable, sad-looking object he was. From his long voyage, 
cramped quarters, and necessary lack of grooming, he was rather a disap- 
pointment to me. But I soon got over all that, and as I grew older, and was 
able to ride and appreciate him, he became the joy and pride of my life. | 
was taught to ride him by Jim Connelly, the faithful Irish servant of my 
father, who accompanied him through the Mexican campaign. Jim used 
often to tell me, in his quizzical way, that he and Santa Anna (the pony’s 
name) were the first men on the walls of Chapultepec. The pony was pure 
white, five years old, and about fourteen hands high. For his inches, he was 
about as good a horse as I ever met with. While we lived in Baltimore he 
and Grace Darling, my father’s favorite mare, were members of our family. 

Grace Darling was a chestnut mare of fine size and great power. He bought 
her in Texas from the Arkansas cavalry on his way to Mexico, her owner hav- 
ing died while on the march out. She was with him during all of the war, 
and was shot seven times. As a little fellow I used to brag about that num- 
ber of bullets being in her, and would place my finger on the scar made by 
each one. My father was much attached to and proud of her, always petting 
and talking to her in an affectionate way when he rode her or visited her in 
her stable. 

Santa Anna was found lying cold and dead in the park at Arlington one 
morning in the spring of 1861, just after the Federal troops moved across into 
Virginia. Grace Darling was taken, in the spring of ’62, from the White 
House, my brother’s place on the Pamunky River, where she had been sent 
for safe-keeping, by some Federal quartermaster, when General McClellan 
occupied that place as his base of supplies at the time of his advance on 
tichmond. 

In a letter of my father, written to my mother August 3d, 1862, he sadly 
alludes to her loss: ‘‘I have heard of Grace. She was seen bestrode by some 
Yankee, with her colt by her side. I could be better resigned to many things 
than that. I must try and be resigned to that, too.”’ 

When we lived in Baltimore I was greatly struck one day by hearing one of 
two ladies who were visiting us, say : 

‘Everybody and everything loves him—his family, his friends, his ser- 
vants, his horse, and his dog.’’ 

From that early time I began to be impressed with my father’s character as 
compared with other men. Everybody in our household respected, revered, 
and loved him; that seemed a matter of course ; but it then began to dawn 
on me that everyone else with whom I was thrown held him in high regard. 
Colonel Lee was then about forty-five years of age, active and strong, and as 
handsome as man ever was. 

The dog referred to was a black-and-tan terrier named Spec— really a mem- 
ber of our family, respected and beloved by ourselves and well known by all 
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who knew us. My father picked up his mother, floating in the Narrows, 
while crossing from Fort Hamilton to the fortifications opposite, on Staten 
Island. She had doubtless fallen overboard from some passing vessel. He 
rescued her and took her home, where she was welcomed and made much of 
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by his children. She was a handsome little thing and showed high breeding. 
My father named her Dart. Spec was born at Fort Hamilton and was the 
joy of us children and our pet and companion. He accompanied us every- 
where, even to church. 
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In a letter to my mother written from Fort Hamilton January 28th, 1846, 
my father thus speaks of Spec: ‘‘. . . 1 am very solitary, and my only com- 
pany is my dog and my cats. But Spec has become so jealous now that he 
will hardly let me look at the cats. He seems to be afraid that I am going 
off from him, and never lets me stir without him; lies down in the office 
from eight to four without moving ; turns himself before the fire as the side 
from it becomes cold, I catch him sometimes sitting up, looking at me so 
intently that I am for the moment startled.’’ And in a letter from Mexico, 
written a year later—on December 25th, 1846—he writes :. ‘‘ Can’t you cure 
poor Spec? Cheer him up; take him to walk with you; tell the children to 
cheer him up.’’ Again, just after the capture of Vera Cruz, writing to his 
eldest son, he sends this message to Spec: ‘‘ Tell him I wish he was here 
with me. He would have been of great service in telling me when I was 
coming upon the Mexicans when I was reconnoitring around Vera Cruz. 
Their dogs frequently told me, by barking, when I was approaching them 
too nearly.’’ 

When my father returned to Arlington from Mexico Spec was the first to 
recognize him, and the extravagance of his demonstrations of delight left no 
doubt that he knew at once his kind master and loving friend. Some time 
during our residence in Baltimore Spec disappeared, and we never knew 
what was his fate. I never remember my father’s being sick. I presume 
he was indisposed at times; but, if so, no impressions to that effect 
remain. 

He was always bright and 
gay with us little folk, romping, 
playing, and joking with us. 
With the elder children he was 
just as congenial, and I have 
seen him join my brothers and 
their friends when they would 
try their prowess at a high jump 
over the bars—and beat them, 
too. The two younger children 
he petted a great deal. Our 
greatest treat was to get into his 
bed in the mornings and listen 
to him talk to us in his bright, 
entertaining way. This custom 
was kept up till I was at least 
ten years old. Although he was 
so companionable, joyous and 
unreserved with us, he was very 
firm on all proper occasions, 
never indulged us in anything 
that was not good for us, and 


ROBERT E. LEE, ABOUT 1855. exacted the most implicit obe- 
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1 always knew that it 
was impossible to dis- 
obey my father. I felt 
itin me. I never thought 
why, but was perfectly 
sure when he gave an 
order that it had to be 
obeyed. My mother I 
could sometimes circum- 
vent, and on occasions 
took liberties with her 
orders, construing them 
to suit my own views; 
but exact obedience to 
every mandate of my 
father’s was part of my 
life and being. 

He was very fond of 
having his hands tickled, 
and, what was still more 





curious, it amused him to / Nb 
take off his slippers and MARY CUSTIS LEE, WIFE OF ROBERT E. LEE. 
place his feet in our laps From a portrait taken in 1855. 


to have them tickled also. Often, after playing in the open air all day, the sit- 
ting still, holding his feet, would be too much for us, and our drowsiness would 
soon show itself in continual nods. Then, to arouse us, he had a way of 
stirring us up with his foot, laughing heartily at and with us. He would often 
tell us when so occupied the most delightful stories, and there was no nodding. 
Sometimes, however, our interest in his wonderful tales became so engrossing 
that we would forget to do our duty, when he would declare: ‘‘ No tickling, 
no story.”’ 

When we were a little older our elder ‘sister told us one winter the ever 
delightful story of Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.’’ Of course, she told it in 
prose, and arranged it to suit our childish mental capacity. Father wa¥ 
generally in his corner by the fire, the tickling going on briskly, when he 
would cut into the story in the original verse, repeating line after line of the 
poem, much to our disapproval, but to his great enjoyment. 

The first duty to which my father was assigned after the Mexican War was 
the building of Fort Carroll, on the Patapseo River, some eight miles from 
Baltimore. He was there for three years, and we lived in a home on Madison 
Street, near Biddle. I used to go down with him to the fort quite often. We 
drove to the harbor in a ‘‘bus’’ and there took one of the boats of the fort, 
sent up to meet us, with a crew from among the employés there, and were 
rowed to Soller’s Point. There I was generally left in charge of the people of 
the place while my father visited the works and workmen at the fort, a short 
distance out in the river. These days were very happy ones. ‘The shipping, 
the river, the boat and oarsmen, and the country dinner at Soller’s Point— 
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all made a strong impression on me. But, above all, 1 remember my father 
—his gentle, loving care of me ; his bright talk ; his stories ; his maxims and 
teachings. I was so proud of him, and of the evident respect for and trust in 
him that every one showed! The impressions obtained at that time have 
never changed or left me. He was a great favorite in Baltimore, especially 
with women and little children. When he and my mother went out in the 
evening to some entertainment we were allowed to sit up and see them start. 
My father, as I remember, was in uniform, and always ready, waiting for my 
mother, who was generally late. He would chide her gently in a playful way, 
and with his bright smile. After telling us goodby, I would go to sleep with 
this beautiful picture in my mind—the golden epaulets and all ; always the 
epaulets. 

In Baltimore, I went to my first school; to a Mr. Rollins on Mulberry 
Street, and I remember how interested my father was in my studies, how he 
encouraged me in my failures, and praised me in my little triumphs. 
Indeed, he was always the same as long as I was at school and college, and I 
wish so much that all his kind and sensible letters to me could have been 
preserved. 

The Ist of September, 1852, Colonel Lee was appointed Superintendent of 
the United States Military Academy at West Point. My memory as to our 
move from Baltimore is very dim. The family went to Arlington, and 
remained until our new home at West Point was gotten ready—sometime 
that winter. 

My recollections of my father at West Point are fuller and more distinct. 
He lived in the house which is still occupied by the Superintendent. It was 
built of stone, large and roomy, with garden, stables and pasture lots. We, 
the two youngest children, enjoyed it all greatly. Grace Darling and Santa 
Anna were then with us, and many a fine ride have I had with my father in 
the afternoons, when, released from his office, he would mount his old mare, 
and with Santa Anna carrying me by his side, take a five or ten mile trot. 
Though my pony cantered delightfully, my father would make me keep him 
in a trot, saying that the hammering I got from that gait was good for me. 
We rode the dragoon seat—no posting, and I used to become very tired, until 
I got used to it. 

My father was the mést punctual man I ever knew. He was always ready 
for family prayers, and at all meal times, and met every engagement, business 
or social, on the moment. He expected all of us to be the same, and 
impressed upon us the use and necessity of forming such habits, for the con- 
venience of all concerned. I never knew him late for Sunday service at the 
post chapel. He appeared in uniform some minutes before any one else, and 
would jokingly rally my mother and sisters for being late, or forgetting 
something at the last moment. When he could wait no longer, he would 
say, ‘‘ Well, I am off,’’ and march away to church by himself, or with any 
of us who was ready. Then he took his seat, well up the middle aisle ; and, 
as I remember, he got always very drowsy during the sermom, and 
sometimes caught a little nap. At that time this drowsiness of my father’s ° 
seemed something awful to me. I knew that it was very hard for me to keep 
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awake, and frequently I did not; 
but why he, who I believed could 
do everything that was right, with- 
out any effort, should sometimes be 
overcome, I could not understand, 
and did not try to do so, 

It was against the rules for any 
cadet to pass beyond certain well- 
defined limits. Of course they did 
sometimes go, and when caught 





were punished hy receiving so many 
‘*demerits.’? My father, riding out 
one afternoon with me, suddenly 
came up with three cadets far be- 
yond the limits. When rounding a 





turn in a mountain road, with a 
deep woody ravine on one side, we 
came upon them. They immedi- 
ately leaped over a low wall on the 


“ ~ 
ravine side of the road, and dis- ye, ti . Pi 
appeared from our view. We rode ide ™ CL. > 


on a minute in silence, when my 
father said : 




















** Did you know those young men? rosert £. LEE, JR. (YOUNGEST SON OF GENERAI 
But no !—if you did, don’t say so. I Lee), IN 1862. 
wish boys would do what is right, it would be so much easier for all of us.”’ 

He knew he would have to report them, but not being sure who they were, 
I suppose he wished to give them the benefit of the doubt. At any rate, I 
never heard any more about it. One of the three asked me the next day if 
**the Colonel’? had recognized them, and I told him what had occurred. 

I was now old enough to have a room to myself, and to encourage me to be 
useful and practical, my father made me attend to it, just as the cadets had 
to do with their quarters in barracks and in camp. He even, for a time, went 
through the form of inspecting it daily to see if I had performed my dut* 
properly. I remember enjoying it at first, but soon tired of the routine. 
However, I was kept at it, becoming in time very proficient, and the knowl- 
edge so acquired has been of the greatest use to me throughout life 

He always encouraged me in every healthy outdoor exercise and sport. He 
taught me to ride, constantly giving me minute instructions, with the reasons 
forthem. He gave me my first sled, and would often come to where we boys were 
coasting to look on. He also gave me my first pair of skates, and placed me 
under the care of a reliable person, who should teach me how to use them, 
inquiring regularly how I progressed. It was the same as to swimming, 
which he was anxious I should learn thoroughly. Professor Bailey of the 
West Point Faculty had ason about my age, now himself a professor at Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., who became my favorite companion. I took 
my first lesson in the water with him, under the direction and supervision of 
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his father. My father inquired constantly how I was getting along and made 
me tell him exactly my methods, stroke, etc., and explained to me what he 
considered the best way to swim, and the reasons for the same. 

I now went to day-school, and had always a sympathetic helper in my 
father. Often he would come into the room where I studied at night, and 
sitting beside me, show me how to master a hard sentence in my Latin 
reader, or a difficult sum in arithmetic: not by giving me a translation of 
the sentence, nor an answer to the sum, but by showing me step by step the 
way to the right solution of both. He was very patient, very loving, and 
very good to me, and I tried my best to please him in my studies. When I 
was able to bring home a good report from my teacher, he was greatly pleased, 
and showed it in his eye and voice, though he did not say much. But he 
always insisted that I should get the ‘‘maximum,”’ that he would never be 
perfectly satisfied with less. That I did sometimes win it, and I believe 
deserved it, I know was due to his judicious and true method of exciting my 
ambition and perseverance. 

I have endeavored to show how fond my father was of his children, and as 
the best picture I can offer of his loving, tender devotion to us all, I give here 
a letter from him, written to his daughter Annie, who was living with her 
grandmother, Mrs. Custis, at Arlington : 

“West Point, 25th February, 1853. 

‘“My Precious ANNte—I take advantage of your gracious permission to write to you, 
and there is no telling how far my feelings might carry me were I not limited by the 
conveyance furnished by the Mim’s* letter, which lies before me, and which must (the 
Mim says so) go in this morning’s mail. But my limited time does not diminish my 
affection for you, Annie, nor prevent my thinking of you, and wishing for you. I long 
to see you through the dilatory nights. At dawn when I rise, and all day my thoughts 
revert to you in expressions that you cannot hear or I repeat. I hope you will always 
appear to me as you are now painted in my heart, and that you will endeavor to 
improve and so conduct yourself as to make you happy and me joyful all our lives. Dili- 
gent and earnest attention to all your duties can only accomplish this, Iam told you 
are growing very tall, and I hope very straight. I do not know what the cadets will say 
if the Superintendent’s children do not practice what he demands of them. They will 
naturally say he had better attend to his own before he corrects other people’s children, 
and as he permits his to stoop, it is hard he will not allowthem. You and Agnes 
(another daughter) must not, therefore, bring me into discredit with my young friends, 
or give them reason to think that I require more of them than of my own. I presume 
your mother has told all about us, our neighbors, and our affairs. And, indeed, she 
may have done that and not said much either so far as I know. But we are all well and 
have much to be grateful for. To-morrow we anticipate the pleasure of your brother’s 
company, which is always a source of pleasure to us. It is the only time we see him 
except when the “‘Corps’’ comes under my view at some of their exercises, when my 
eye is sure to distinguish him among his comrades and follow him over the plain. Give 
much love to your dear grandmother, grandfather, Agnes, Miss Sue, Lucretia, and all 
friends, including the servants. Write sometimes, and think always of your affectionate 
father. R. E. Ler.” 


In a letter to my mother, written many years previous to this time, he 
says, ‘‘I pray God to watch over and direct our efforts in guarding our dear 
little son. . . . Oh, what pleasure I lose in being separated from my 


* “The Mim” and “ Maina,’”’ were his pet names for my mother. I do not know 
how they originated, possibly derived from Mary, which was her name. 
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children! Nothing can compensate me for that. . . .”’ In another letter 
about the same time: ‘‘. . . You do not know how much I have missed 


you and the children, my dear Mary. To be alone in a crowd is very soli- 
tary. In the woods I feel sympathy with the trees and birds, in whose 
company I take delight, but experience no pleasure in a strange crowd. I 
hope you are all well and will continue so, and therefore must again urge you 
to be very prudent and careful of those dear children. If I could only get a 
squeeze at that little fellow, turning up his sweet mouth to ‘ Keese baba !’ 














COLONEL ROBERT E. LEE, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY, WEST POINT, 1853. ° 


From the portrait by Professor Weir, now owed by Captain Robert E. Lee 


You must not let him run wild in my absence, and will have to exercise 
firm authority over all of them. This will not require severity or even strict- 
ness, but constant attention and an unwavering course. Mildness and for- 
bearance will strengthen their affection for you while it will maintain your 
control of them.’’ 

In a letter to one of his sons he writes as follows : ‘‘ I cannot go to bed, my 
dear son, without writing you a few lines to thank you for your letter which 
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gave me great pleasure. . . . You and Custis must take great care of your 
kind mother and dear sisters when your father is dead. To do that you must 
learn to be good. Be true, kind and generous, and pray earnestly to God to 
enable you to keep His commandments and walk in the same all the days of 
your life. . . . I hope to come on soon to see that little baby you have got 
to show me. You must give her a kiss for me, and one to all the children, 
your mother and grandmother. ic 

The expression of such sentiments as these was usual with my father 
throughout his life ; and to show that it was all childhood in general, and 
not his own little ones merely, that charmed and fascinated him, I quote 
from a letter of his to my mother which, together with the one above, was 
written when he was in St. Louis engaged in the improvement of navigation 
in the Mississippi River, about ’38 or ’39 : 


“cc 


. . » [saw a number of little girls all dressed up in their white frocks and panta- 
lets, their hair plaited and tied up with ribbons, running and chasing each other in all 
directions. I counted twenty-three nearly all the same size. As 1 drew up my horse 
to admire the spectacle, a man appeared at the door with the twenty-fourth in his arms. 
‘My friend,’ said I, ‘are all these your children?’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘and there are nine 
more in the house, and this is the youngest.’ Upon further inquiry, I found that they 
were only temporarily his, and that they were invited to a party at his house. He said, 
however, that he had been admiring them before I came up, and just wished that he 
had a million of dollars, and that they were all his in reality. I do not think the eldest 
exceeded seven or eight years old. It is the prettiest sight I have seen in the West, 
and perhaps in my life... . ” 


As Superintendent of the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
my father had to entertain a good deal, and I remember well how handsome 
and grand he looked in uniform, which was the full-dress of the army officers 
then; how genial and bright; how considerate of everybody’s comfort of 
mind and body. He was always a great favorite with the ladies, especially 
the young ones. His fine presence, his gentle, easy manner and kindly 
smile, put them at once at ease with him. 

Among the cadets at this time were my eldest brother, Custis, who in 1854 
was graduated at the head of his class, and my father’s nephew, Fitzhugh 
Lee, who was in the third class, besides many relatives and friends. Saturday 
being a half holiday for the cadets, it was the custom for all social events of 
which they were a part to take place on that afternoon or evening. Nearly 
every Saturday a number of these young men were invited to our house to 
tea, or supper, for it was a good, substantial meal. The misery of some of 
these poor fellows from embarrassment, and possibly from awe of the Super- 
intendent, was pitiable, and evident even to me, a boy of ten. But as soon 
as my father got command, as it were, of the situation, one could see how 
quickly most of them were put at there ease. He would address himself to 
the task of making them feel comfortable and at home, and his winning man- 
ners and pleasant ways at once succeeded. 

In the spring of 1853 my grandmother, Mrs. Custis, died. This was the 
first death in our immediate family. She was very dear to us, and was ad- 
mired, esteemed, and loved by all who had ever known her. Bishop Meade, 
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of Virginia, thus writes of her: ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Custis, of Arlington, the wife 
of Mr. Washington Custis, grandson of Mrs. General Washington, was the 
daughter of Mr. William Fitzhugh, of Chatham. Scarcely is there a Christian 
lady in our land more honored than she was, and none more loved and es- 
teemed. For good sense, prudence, sincerity, benevolence, unaffected piety, 
disinterested zeal in every good work, deep humility, and retiring modesty—’ 
for all the virtues which adorn the wife, the mother, and the friend—I never 
knew her superior.”’ 

In a letter to my mother sent after the sad event, my father says : mt 
May God give you strength to enable you to bear and say, ‘ His will be done.’ 
She has gone from all trouble, care, and sorrow, to a holy immortality, there 
to rejoice and praise forever the God and Saviour she so long and faithfully 
served. Let that be our comfort, and that our consolation. May our death 
be like hers, and may we meet in happiness in heaven.’? In another letter 
about the same time: ‘. She was to me all that a mother could be, 
and I yield to none in admiration for her character, love for her virtues, and 
veneration for her memory.”’ 

While at West Point my father was persuaded to allow R. 8. Weir, Professor 
of Drawing and Painting at the Military Academy, to paint his portrait. As I 
now remember, there were only one or two sittings, and the artist had to finish 
the picture from the glimpses he obtained of his subject in the regular inter- 
course of their daily lives. This portrait shows my father in the undress 
uniform of a Colonel of Engineers, and many think it a good likeness. To 
me, the expression of strength peculiar to his face is wanting, especially in 
the lines of the mouth. Still, it is very like him at that time. My father 
never could bear to have his picture taken, and there are no likenesses of him 
that really give his sweet expression. It was such a serious business with 
him that he never could “ look pleasant.”’ 

In April 1855, my father was appointed to the Lieutenant Colonelcy of the 
Second Cavalry, one of the two new regiments added to the Army at that time. 
When he left West Point to enter upon his new duties, his family moved to 
Arlington, my mother’s home. During the fall and winter of 1855 and 1856, 
the Second Cavalry was recruited and organized at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri, under the direction of Lieutenant Colonel Lee. In the Winter and 


Spring of 1856 Colonel Lee was on court martial detail and did not join his * 


regiment until the last of March. It was then in Western Texas, some of the 
companies under Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston at Fort Mason and the 
remainder under Hardee at the Clear Fork of the Brazos 

I did not see my father again until the Winter of 1857, when he was 
summoned home by the death of my grandfather, Mr. George Washington 
Parke Custis, of Arlington. He remained with my mother several months, 
and commenced at once to put her estate in order—not an easy task, as it 
consisted of several large plantations and very many negroes. 

He was always fond of farming, and took great interest in the improvements 
he immediately put under way at Arlington. In a very short time the 
buildings, roads, fences, fields and stock, showed in their improved condition 


and appearance the effects of his management. He often said that he longed 
28 
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for the time when he could have a farm of his own, where he could end his 
days in quiet and peace, interested and occupied in the care and improvement 
of his own land. Just after the close of the War, in a letter to his son, he 
writes: ‘*. . . I shall endeavor to procure some humble but quiet abode for 
your mother and sisters, where I hope they can be happy. As I before said, 
[ want to get in some grass country where the natural product of the land 
will do much for my subsistence. . . . ’’ And again, after he had accepted 
the presidency of Washington College, at Lexington, Virginia, to the same 
son: ‘ I should have selected a more quiet life, and a more retired 
abode than Lexington, and should have preferred a small farm, where I could 
have earned my daily bread. ”’ 

I was at a boarding school after we returned to Arlington, and saw my father 
only during my holidays, if he happened to be at home. It was about this 
time I was presented with my first gun and allowed, after some ‘‘ coaching, ”’ 
to go out shooting by myself. My father to encourage me, offered me a reward 
for every crow-scalp I could bring him, and in order that I might get to work 
at once, advanced me a small sum of money, with which to buy powder and 
shot. This sum was to be returned to him out of the first scalps obtained. 
My industry and zeal were great, my hopes bright, and by good luck I did 
succeed in bagging two crows, about the second time I was out. I showed 
them with great pride to my father, and intimated that I would shortly be 
able to return him his loan, and that he must be prepared to hand over to me, 
very soon, further rewards of my skill. His eyes twinkled, and his smile 
showed that he had strong doubts of my making an income by killing crows. 
He was right, for I never killed another, though I tried hard and long. 

I saw but little of my father after he left 
West Point. He went to Texas, as above 
stated, in 1856, and remained until the Au- 
tumn of 1857, when he came home on the 
death of his father-in-law. After remaining 
at Arlington nearly a year he was with his 
regiment in Texas until the Fall of 1859, when 
he came home on leave for the purpose of 
completing the settlement of my grandfather’s 
estate. During this visit the ‘‘ John Brown 
raid’? at Harper’s Ferry occurred. The 
Secretary of War selected Colonel Lee to com- 
mand the United States troops sent to sup- 
press it. Included in this detachment was 
Lieutenant J. E. B. Stuart, the cavalry leader 
COLONEL ROBERT E. LEE, 1859. of subsequent renown. 


(To be continued. ) 
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DR. A. CONAN DOYLE. 


A. Conan Doyle, the author of ‘‘ Sher- 
lock Holmes’’ and other world-famous 
stories, contributes to this number of 
Frank Lesuie’s Porpunar Monruiy the 
highly dramatic historical sketch called 
“‘An Impression of the Regency.”’ At the 
present writing, however, Dr. Doyle is en- 
gaged in far other than literary work, hav- 
ing volunteered as a field surgeon with the 
British Army in South Africa. In a recent 
letter from the front, he wrote : 

‘*It was only General Smith Dorrien’s 
brigade, but if it could have been passed 
just as it was down Piccadilly it would 
have driven London crazy. I watched 
these, ragged-bearded, fierce-eyed infan- 
try, struggling along under a cloud of dust. 
Who could have conceived, who had seen 
the prim soldier in the time of peace, that 
he could so quickly transform himself into 
this grim, virile barbarian? Here and there 
isa man who smiles, but most have swarthy 
faces, and lean a little forward, with eyes 
steadfast and features impassive. Here is a 
clump of Highlanders with workmanlike 
aprons in front, their keen faces burned 
black with their months on the veldt. 

***Good old Gordons!’ I cried as they 
passed me. A sergeant glanced at the 
dirty enthusiast in an undershirt. 

‘**What cheer, matey?’ he cried, and 
the men squared their shoulders and put a 
touch of ginger into their stride. 

‘* Here is a clump of mounted infantry, 
a grizzled fellow, like a fierce old eagle, at 
the head of them. Some are maned like 
lions, some have young, keen faces, but 
all leave an impression of familiarity upon 
me; yet I have not seen the irregular 
British cavalry before. Why should they 
be so familiar to me—this loose-limbed, 
head-erect, swaggering type? Of course, I 
have seen it in the American cowboy over 
and over again Strange that a few 


months on the veldt should have produced 
exactly the same man as springs from the 
Western prairie.”’ * 
THE DEBUTANTE. 
Who has an arch and mirthful air, 
Yet when her chaperone is near 
Seems like an angel unaware? 
The débutante. 
Who loves to be extolled and fanned, 
Yet blushes when you hold her hand 
As if she didn’t understand? 
The débutante. 
Who has a partner in advance 
For every german, play and dance, 
And slays a heart with every glance ? 
The débutante. 
Who leaves a ball and german late, 
And loves an alcoved téte-d-téte, 
And sees no serious side to Fate? 
, The débutante. 
Who at the table takes her seat 
In some grand banquet-hall complete 
Yet is too delicate to eat? 
The débutante. 
Who welcomes with a rippling langh 
The many flattering toasts you quaff, ~* 
And finds in them more wheat than chaff? 
The débutante. 


Who listens with a coy content 

To words of love from warm hearts sent, 

Yet tells you they were never meant? 
The débutante. 


Who is it makes the veteran sage. 
Lagging ‘‘ superfluous on the stage 
Of social life, forget his age? 
The débutante. 
Who is it has unbounded fun 
And sleeps not till the rising sun, 
With all of Cupid’s work well done? 
The débutante 
William Hamilton Hayne. 
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The traffic and manufacture of whiskey 
las become a matter of great public inter- 
est. It has been taxed the most heavily 
of all articles of consumption, so that the 
making of spirits is very profitable when 
the Government impost can be avoided. 

The mountains of North Carolina and 
East Tennessee have become quite noted as 
the home of illicit distilleries. The cir- 
cumstances of the people and the peculiar 
topographical formation of those moun- 
tains afford favorable conditions for this 
clandestine work. The denizens of those 
highlands regard whiskey as one of the 
necessities of life, and consider that they 
possess an inalienable right to make it free 
of tax as their fathers did. In fact, it is 
about the only means they have to pro- 
cure money. 

Straight, slim, angular bodies ; average 
to tall stature, without great muscular 
robustness ; features regular and colorless, 
unanimated but intelligent, in the men 
sometimes fierce, and in the women often 
sad—among the latter occasional beauty of 
really classic type; manners shy and 
deferential, but kind and fearless; eyes 
with a slow, long look of mild inquiry, or 
of general listlessness, or of unconscious 
and unaccountable melancholy ; the key 
of life a low minor strain, losing itself in 





reverie ; voices monotonous in in- 
tonation ; movements uninformed 
by nervousness :—these are per- 
sonal characteristics of mountain- 
eers in districts out of touch with 
modern civilization. 

Hearing little of the 
world and caring noth- 
ing for it, they are likely to live 
here, if uninvaded and unaroused, 
in the same condition as their fore- 
fathers for a hundred or more years 
to come. 

The moonshiners have not only 
secure hiding places in the coves 
and crevices of those mountains, 
but also abundance of fruit and 
pure spring water. The whiskey or spirits 
manufactured there is called by several 
names, viz.: ‘‘ Moonshine whiskey ”’ is one 
name, because the stills are mostly run at 
night, so that the smoke and steam emit- 
ted from boiling, and the fires of soft pine 
wood, may not be seen. ‘‘ Blockade whis- 
ky’’ is another name given to it, because 
the selling and disposing of it is done con- 
trary to law, and in despite the vigilance 
of the revenue officers. ‘‘ Potheen”’ is 
still another name which is given the 
liquor that is made in little pots or small 
stills. These implements are easily con- 
cealed, and this method is especially in 
favor, not only from its convenience but 
because of the excellence of the liquor 
made thus. 

Generally speaking there are two meth- 
ods of distilling—the steam boiling pro- 
cess, and the open hearth. The latter is 
chiefly used in making “‘ moonshine,”’ as 
it requires fewer utensils and gives equally 
good, if not better whiskey, although it 
is somewhat more expensive in the mak- 
ing. 

There is reason to believe that these 
illicit distilleries are very numerous. A 
school teacher in North Carolina reports 
that he discovered three of them within a 
mile of his schoolhouse. 

















For obvious reasons it is impossible to 
obtain statistics to show the amount of 
whiskey which is being made in the dark 
places ot that vast mountain region ; but 
some idea may be had of the extent of 
moonshine manufacturing from the ingen- 
uity of the distillers in concealing their 
business, the risks incurred and the enter- 
prise shown in prosecuting their contra- 
band work. Their sagacity and courage 
are truly wonderful. 

Night after night the lanterns of revenue 
officers may be seen darting back and 
forth on the mountain sides in their peril- 
ous search for moonshiners. The report 
of a gun reverberating through the hills is 
significant, either as a signal of the watch- 
ers that the officers are approaching, or it 
is the desperate defense of a surprised 
moonshiner. Frequently stills are dis- 
covered and destroyed, the whiskey con- 
fiscated, and the operators arrested by the 
officers, and carried off to jails and made 
pay fines, ete. Yet, in face of many dis- 
couragements the mountaineers will make 
whiskey. 

Instances have been known where on 
one day a still was discovered and de- 
stroyed by revenue officers and the opera- 
tor arrested and taken away. On the next 
day the family would have another still 
put in its place, and be doing a good busi- 
ness. It would seem that they prepare 
for emergencies of this sort by having du- 
plicate stills hidden away to take the 
place of the destroyed ones. 

The various ways by which the moon- 
shiners attempt to conceal their busi- 
ness and evade the law are amusing 
and comical. A notable case occurred 
in Hancock County, East Tennessee, 
where a widow lived by the name of 
Mehala Mullins. She died about a year 
ago. She was over seventy years of age, 
weighed over four hundred pounds, 
and was unable to walk. For years 
before her death she sat in her cabin 
by the side of a whiskey barrel with 
her tin cups and other measures, 
and dispensed liquor to all who 
wanted it, in defiance of law and 
officers. When officers 
came with a writ to ar- 
rest her, she would 
laughingly 
say: ‘‘ Ex- 
ecute it!’ «* o 
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The narrow cabin door, her size and age, 
together with the rough roads, rendered 
her transportation difficult, if not impos- 
sible. She had a large orchard. When 
asked what she was going to do with her 
fruit, with a significant nod of her head, 
she would reply, ‘‘The boys know how 
to work that up.’’ 

Often the “blind tiger’’ is used as a 
means of disposing of the ‘‘ wet goods.” 
This animal takes various forms. Some- 
times it is represented by a hollow tree, or 
stump, into which you may place your 
empty bottle, or jug, together with the 
requisite coin. Then after you take a 
walk for a few minutes you can return, 
and the “‘ mountain spirit’’ will be found 
in good order. Sometimes it is a small 
cabin which represents the tiger. There 
is a door, or drawer which opens on the 
outside. Open this, and proceed as in the 
case of the stump or tree variety, and the 
spirit of the cabin will appear in due time. 

When the moonshiner wishes to bring 
his “‘ wet goods”’ into town, he runs the 
blockade of the revenue officers by going 
in his wagon as a market man. In hay, 
or sacks of oats, or corn, the jugs and 
kegs are hidden. Sometimes he goes 
as a milk-peddler with a sack on a 
mule, in one end of which is a 
keg of milk, in the other end a 
keg of ‘‘ mountain dew.”’ Some- 
times, dispensing with the arti- 
fice of concealment, he places 
on his wagon 
what appear 
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to be open water barrels. Thus in sundry 
ways he contrives to disarm suspicion and 
furnish his customers. 

But the most imposing project was 
lately discovered, by which whiskey was 
to be brought from the mountains into a 
certain railroad town, a distance of eight- 
een miles. The means of transportation 
was to be a pipe laid under the ground, 
eleven miles of which had been laid when 
it was discovered and suppressed. 

Sometimes the mode of concealment 
assumes a pathetic nature. Early one 
morning a rev- 


Congressman to have the revenue officers 
stopped. This committee wrote: ‘‘ Revenue 
agents are pestering the life out of us, and 
if you can’t stop their snooping around 
here, we, the Committee, will see to it that 
some other man will represent us in Con- 
gress.’’ 

Illicit distilling is not confined to moun- 
tain districts alone. In our great cities 
the contraband business is carried on in 
secret, and the Government tax often 
evaded. Only last Winter while the police 
and firemen were searching to discover 
the cause of a 





enue Officer dis- 
covered an old 
man standing 
by what ap- 
peared to bea 
grave. Butthe 
peculiarity of 
that grave was 
that smoke was 
issuing from the 
place of the 
head- board. 
The old man 
was evidently 
surprised, and 
at once began 
to feign sorrow 
and grief. He 
explained his 
presence there 
by stating that 
lately his dear 
brother had 
been buried in 








signal of fire, a 
moons hiner’s 
outfit was found 
in the basement 
of a house in 
New York City. 
In it there were 
two stills, each 
of one hundred 
gallons capa- 
city, in full op- 
eration. 

From the 
days of the 
Whiskey Re- 
bellion in 
Pennsylvania 
during Presi- 
dent Washing- 
ton’s adminis- 
tration, to the 
present, the 
Government 
has kept con- 
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that grave. 
But,” said the revenue man, “isn’t 
it strange that I see smoke issuing from 
the head of that grave?’ The weeping 
moonshiner, sobbing, replied, ‘‘ Stranger, 
my poor brother died in his sins, an’ hit’s 
my opinion they’re a-roasting him down 
below thar.’’ 

Another instance of the pathetic was 
discovered where there was a shop for 
manufacturing coffins. These symbols of 
death were being used to transfer, not the 
bodies of the dead, but the lively spirits 
of the mountains. ; 

Recently the moonshiners appointed a 
committee of venerable citizens, whose 
average age was seventy years, each of 
whom had been engaged almost half a 
century in the business, to petition their 


stant vigilance 
over the whiskey business, and on the 
other hand, men have been busy in efforts 
to evade its laws. — W. B. Rankin. 
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SKIDMORE’S GOOD INTEN- 
TIONS. 

After Mr. and Mrs. Skidmore had taken 
their seats on the train for their semi-an- 
nual trip to the city, Mr. Skidmore rubbed 
his hands and said, with a smile: 

“TI trust we may have a very pleasant 
journey, Mrs. Skidmore.” 

““T trust so,” replied Mrs, Skidmore ; 


*‘and Ll am certain that everything will be 

as enjoyable as we could wish if you don’t 

go and make a fool of yourself, as usual.”’ 
‘““What do you mean, Martha?’’ asked 

















Mr. Skidmore in apparent 
agitation. ‘‘ Make a fool of 
myself? Do I usually make 
a fool of myself?”’ 

“You do, invariably.”’ 

** How, for instance?’’ 

“Why, in a way that is 
so original that no one can 
beat you, and you conse- 
quently stand alone. You 
will never pass for a wise 
man until you learn to look 
out only for your own wel- 
fare and let other people 
look out for theirs. Do you 
remember the time you 
pulled the drowning wom- 
an out of the sea down at 
Provincetown the summer 
before last ?’’ 

“T do; and wasn’t it 
right— 

** All these things you do 
are right at the start,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Skidmore with 
great vim; “but they turn 
out wrong at the end, and 
every one laughs at you and 
says you have made a fool of 
yourself. Now, that drown- 
ing business ouglit to have 
opened your eyes for life. 
You must remember that 
you were almost drowned 
yourself, but finally you 
landed the woman high and 
dry, and then actually got 
mad when the people be- 
gan to laugh and pointed 
out to you the woman’s 
husband, who had been sit- 
ting, smiling, on the sand 
looking on, and who didn’t 
even thank you.” 

Here a young lady with 
a fine silk umbrella boarded 
the train, and Mr. Skid- 
more’s attention was at- 
tracted by the dainty carv- 
ing of the gold handle. 
When she took a seat di- 
rectly in front of himself 
and wife, Mr. Skidmore 
leaned forward a bit to gain 
a better view of the um- 
brella, when Mrs. Skidmore 
whispered: ‘‘ Now, Hiram, 
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SHE said she couldnt swim a bt, anddidnt dare to t 
But I persuaded her at last the hillows to defy, 


Ive since heeq tela, by ane whe Knows, Ghat shelwd swam Por y 


Shall T denounce this wicked maid, he thus deceiving me, 
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And, half within my willitgs arms, she ventured out awa» 
And brave ly lel me teach her throughone long Mids Umenerm dy | 


eers 


When she pretended te. be shy, and let me Sodth her hers, 
Thot she has medals neor Ascore for cocing theov ghthe wees, hy y 
e Ana borely gives o secand thought teallthe livac shesaves, 


When next wa meet upunthe Sands, beside the rolling sac 


Ah, na; likeep my Temper though in truth she versed me sere- 
And mabye she will let me teach her how hee sevien once Tey) ec! 
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I hope you won’t go and tell her it 
isn’t going to rain, and make a fool of 
yourself, the way you did when you bought 
the half dozen shirts—shirts that were not 
worth a cent to you, although reduced to 
40 cents apiece from two dollars.’’ 

‘‘Then I suppose I made a fool of my- 
self in buying the shirts, didn’t 1?” asked 
Mr. Skidmore. 

“That was only one way in which you 
made a fool of yourself. The other was in 
not trying them on before you bought 
them. You might just as well buy a pair 
of trousers on the waist measurement. Do 
you think I would buy a hat without first 
trying it on?” 

** Indeed I do not, Martha; indeed I do 
not!’’ replied Mr. Skidmore with empha- 
sis. ‘‘I know you would try it on with joy. 
Do you remember the day you stopped 
and dreamed in front of a great bonnet 
window in New York, and bobbed around 
to get the reflection——”’ 

“*Mr. Skidmore !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Skid- 
more with a rising inflection, but only 
wishing to turn the subject of conversa- 
tion. ‘‘Mr. Skidmore, don’t you go and 
forget yourself, and tell the young lady 
with the gold-handled umbrella not to for- 
get it when she gets off the train, or you'll 
certainly make a fool of yourself with your 
usual ingenuity, assisted by circumstance.”’ 

‘Elizabeth !’’ screamed the brakeman 
with a shriek sufficiently loud to cause Sir 
Walter Raleigh to turn in his grave. 

The train stopped, and Mr. Skidmore 
suddenly exclaimed : 

‘* By Jove, she’s got off and left her gold- 
handled umbrella, and all because you 
wouldn’t let me tell her, as I intended to. 
Oh, yes; you are so smart, are you not? 
Well, if I did make a fool of myself in not 
telling her to look out for her gold-handled 
umbrella, I am not going to make another 
kind of fool of myself by allowing her to 
lose it, and perhaps get soaking wet and 
take cold.” 

So he threw up the window and tossed 
the gold-handled umbrella out to the sta- 
tion agent, saying : 

** A lady with violets on her hat just left 
this gold-handled umbrella on the train, 
and she’s somewhere in the crowd that 
just got off.”’ 

Then the train started, and when it had 
gone about a thousand feet Mrs. Skidmore 
frowned upon her husband in a supreme 


ecstasy of golden triumph, and said simply, 
as she was too full to say more : 

‘Now, then! now, what did I tell you, 
eh, Hiram? What did I tell you, eh?” 

For the lady that owned the silk um- 
brella returned from a conversation with a 
friend a few seats ahead and looked hard 
at the Skidmores, as if she suspected them 
of having eaten her protector against the 
rain.—R. K. Munkittrick. 
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THE DANCING OF SISTER 
CA’LINE. 
Br’er William play de fiddle—Sister Ca’- 
line hoppin’ light, 
En de room a-gwine ’roun’ me, ez I swing 
her lef’ an right 
All up en down de hall : 
** Swing co’ners !’’ is de call— 
‘“* Bless God, dat Sister Ca’line is outdanc- 
in’ er ’em all!’ 


De flo’ wuz des a-creakin’ en de frosty 
winders shake, 
En de ol’ folks sorter fidget at de music 
what we make ; 
En betwix’ ’em dar’s a scuffle 
Fer ter dance de double shuffle, 
Sister Ca’line gwine ’roun’ ’em wid de 
flounces en de ruffle. 


‘Sister Ca’line—Sister Ca’line, ain’t you 
dancin’ mighty much ? 
I mighty ’fraid de preacher gwine ter tu’n 
you out de chu’ch !”’ 
But I tu’n en see de preacher 
De sollum gospill teacher— 
A-swingin’ Sister Ca’line ever’ time dat he 
could reach her! 


‘* Sister Ca’line—I is tired, en de fiddle 
tired, too! 
Can’t you stop untell de preacher take en 
marry me en you ?” 
But de preacher kick the stubble 
F’ um his shoes, en swing ’em double: 
“T ain’t gwine marry any folks—dis ain’t 
no time fer trouble !’”’ 


But we’en we gwine home’ards—’ bout de 
breakin’ er de day— 
I see de preacher huggin’ Sister Ca’line 
all de way ! 
En hit sho’ did take my bref 
Des lay me on de she’f, 
When he ’low: ‘‘She hop so lively, I'll 
des marry her myse’f !’’ 
—Frank L. Stanton. 














SEPTEMBER. 


J EPTEMBER—dreams are in the sound— 
* 

Dreams in the warm and yellow ground, 
Dreams in the ripening leaves of trees, 


And in the drone of lazy bees, 
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And in the haze upon the hills, 
And in the sleepy meadow rills ; 
Dreams in the soft, fruit-scented air, 
That wafts away the lightest care; 


Dreams full of whispers in the corn 
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That heaps the stubble, newly shorn— 
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Where crickets call from dusty weeds 


ote 


And thistles fling their downy seeds ;. 


ld 


Where grapes are purpling into wine 


Against the crimson of the vine— 


bee: Renton Bre 


Dreams in the poet's truant days, 
Along the quiet country-ways— 
Yea, idle dreams he would forego, 


But, oh, the dreamer loves them 30! 


E. €. Tompkins. 
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‘rue EFFECT WAS AWFUL.” 
DRAWN BY WALTER RUSSELL. 


/ilustrating “ Lieutenant Gillmore’s Captivity,” as Told by the Journal of W. Walton, Chief Quartermaster, 
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See next page. 














